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—‘*Mr. Swem, One of the Fastest in the Country” 
Says Robert Halsey Patchin in Harper's Weekly 


Robert Halsey Patchin informs us that 
President Wilson dictated his message 

to the regular session of Congress in De- 
cember, “to his personal stenographer, Mr. 
Swem, one of the fastest in the country.” 
The caption of the article is “Wilson 
His Own Stenographer.” When Mr. Swem 
is not with him, the President resorts to 
shorthand notes and then either tran- 
scribes them on his own 
typewriter or lays them 
aside until it is conven- 
ient for him to dictate 
them to Mr. Swem, who 
takes down what the 
President says in Gregg 
Shorthand. Every Pres- 
ident composes more or 
less in the private study 
of the White House, but 


I a recent issue of Harper’s Weekly, 


previous heads of the 
Nation, not having 
learned shorthand, put 


their thoughts on paper 
through the more tedi- 
ous medium of long 
hand. President Wilson 
learned shorthand when 
he was sixteen, master- 
ing a system in vogue 
forty years ago. His personal _ ste- 
nographer, Mr. Swem, is a Gregg writer, 
and was selected for the important position 
he holds in the White House after having 
passed through the crucial test of report- 
ing the President in his election campaign 
for the presidency in the summer of 1912. 

Mr. Patchin says in Harper’s Weekly: 

President Wilson combines with the well 
adjusted mental mechanism of the trained 
thinker a ranging imagination and in words a 
swift felicity”of choice. His shorthand is rapid 


enough to catch and chain to paper—subtleties 
of thought that otherwise might be deadened 
in the sound of dictation or drowned in ink. 
Even with fair speed on the typewriter, the 
finds 


President the machine a less valuable 
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aid to original composition than stenography. 
Pausing for a word, he is conscious that the 
rattle of the keys has ceased, and the staccato 
resumption is a shock to the sharp refinen.ents 
of expression with which both his speeches and 
his conversation abound, 


An enviable compliment is paid the 
President for his mental clarity and ef- 
ficiency in the following paragraph: 

The President scratches out but little; his 
discourse marches evenly onward. Such im- 
provements as suggest 
themselves are made be- 
tween the stenographic 
outline and the stenograph- 
ic text, during transcrip- 
tion on the typewriter, 
and sometimes—but spar- 
ingly —by interlineation 
afterward. This applies to 
single-subject messages, 
such as that on tariff and 
currency. The more gen- 
eral message delivered at 
the opening of the regular 
session of Congress in De- 
cember consisted of topics 
which had been so thor- 
oughly discussed in the 
campaign of 1912, or at 
the Cabinet table, that the 
President was able to dic- 
tate all that he wished to 
say to his personal ste- 
nographer, Mr. Swem, one 
of the fastest in the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Charles Lee Swem is _ without 
doubt the most widely known and most 
popular stenographer to-day. Whenever 
he gets into print, which is quite frequent- 
ly, his work as a stenographer and reporter 
is always mentioned in terms of praise. 
Although Mr. Swem was not old enough to 
vote for the gallant Democratic standard 
bearer who is now his chief, he has filled 
a man’s place from the day he entered the 
President’s service in the White House. 
We gladly join the score or more of ed- 
itors and news writers in their commenda- 
tory mentions of the accomplished personal 
stenographer to the President 
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“America, the World Has Need of Thee! ’’—I 
Written by Miss Georgina Gregg, New York City 
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Report of the Committee on the Commercial Course in High 
Schools 


J. Evan Armstrone, Chairman, University of California, Berkeley, California. 
G. P. Eckets, Brushton High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

W. E. Cuapin, High School, Portland, Maine. 

D. O. Mitier, High School, Mishawaka, Indiana. 

A. E. Rowianp, Washington High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

M. B. Wattace, Central High School, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Auice B. Hoskin, High School of Commerce, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Ira N. Crass, East Side High School, Denver, Colorado. 

StepueN Dwan, Broadway High School, Seattle, Washington. 
Rosert N. Fautkner, High School, San Mateo, California. 

Cora E. Horranp, Cass High School, Detroit, Michigan. 

J. M. Warrers, West Tennessee State Normal, Memphis, Tennessee. 


Length of Course 
No. Reported 


De NE ec os od Cae weeirm aee 3 
IN ei ees hath waa tan mkmeanegs 1s 
i PE ol nb ceta ee cehaeensenawes 12 
I hdc tid ahnrk wade dw da eeeer 106 


First Year 


Subjects 
oo eae aes Snes 4 
Cammercial Geography ...............0+ 97 
EE Siacddecdhasetectcsenewenieae 3t 
REE ee ner ey rE oe 13 
inane kekieeiiad pe eenaw abe ewsce 5l 
PE ET Ce ere 8 
Commercial Arithmetic .................. 53 
NE Sewing kana db eekan aww sndd seks 31 
Commercial Correspondence ............. 4 
PEE Sac nxnavacaneadtaane aoe a oe 
Seconp YEAR 
Subjects 
Commercial Law ........... veescane. Ge 
Commercial Geography ............0.s0:: 25 
art adda rrekeaeaamemnls 89 
Ee ee eT eee ee 20 
ED sik cncekeh ihe teres avedananers 20 
i Cn cic ecccenmen nie eee 6 
Camenevetal Avithemetie .......ccccccccses 28 
DE stutneesnadeeies's sdadetaation chao) a 
Commercial Correspondence .......... . 6 
0 a eee ace ca 
Ofice Practice .......... ; ; 1 
Tuirp YEAR 
Subjects 
Commercial Law ..... 2 
Commercial Geography cantik’ ae 
Bookkeeping ........ Witetieaniseacedoe 55 
Typewriting ....... tke Kaiicaieee scene ee 
Penmanship ........ 2 
Commercial English - 
Commercial Arithmetic 3 
, 


Spelling 


No. Reported 


Commercial Correspondence ...........+++ 4 
ET Akb Sabi et ons acne Oesneenweduuee 77 
Office Practice ...... aside mee bial ae 2 


FourtH YEAR 


Subjects 

I En ccs caseiedud knee 36 
Commercial Geography .......ccscccseces 7 
DE t¢rcteknsdedecereaaienk eee 4 
EE a ac altci knit ee asmaanh dines 80 
OO eon rere a 2 
Se SE aed ec iedeuaewe 6 
Commercial Arithmetic .................. l 
| ES Se re er erate 5 
Commercial Correspondence .............+ 8 
ED, di canner baeeed dees Whew wea 79 
SN a a a ho ba eek ar 14 
Peery CF COMES .iccccccsvswosecene 1g 
Business Management ......2.-sccecscees 2 
BOUOE TORING 6c ccccnscctevnerwesesceses 3 
ak edi asak Agee se ae ae eae 5 
a ee ssa 3 

Periods a Week 
By .ai-nr ba reshivvetciie. Sah esac eatin eau oe Ash 5 
ison eal te Selb-ve i Wak GE RASA wl eases aa aia ae 3 
De indenter seats beatae een awekded 63 
Dat cen deane atin leita vatatdankaneawe We 2 
SP 5h cas sath a ard ik clio oh atta) airs ioe Sires as osteo ae acd Al 25 

Length of Period 
ab SEC EE EO CCET ECCT TEE TT Te 3H 
15 minutes . ey eT ee ee 29 
50 minutes ere TT ee TT 3 
60 minutes hie ic 2 

Number of Weeks 
36 weeks ‘ ‘on ‘ . 40 
38 weeks nein enekeneske 10 
20 weeks / , 20 


Credit for Graduation 


The standards given are not uniform, so 
the results have not been tabulated, but 
much remains to be done on the part of 
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the commercial teacher to secure the credit 
rightly due to commercial subjects. 


College Credits 

Many universities and colleges recognize 
the work of certain high schools, but the 
standard of commercial work in general 
has been so low that the work of many 
high schools is not recognized. Definite 
work on the part of high school principals 
and heads of commercial departments will 
and can result in the proper recognition. 
Many of the educators found in our higher 
institutions of learning have to be shown 
the true value of the commercial work. 
This task again rests largely with the com- 
mercial teacher. Once we can get univer- 
sity and college men to see that this work 
is just as important as other academic work 
in preparation for life, they will quickly 
recognize it and make it possible for our 
high school commercial teachers to receive 
a training comparable with that given to 
other high school teachers. 


Electives 
Elective subjects ordinarily include any 
of the academic subjects not in advance of 
the student’s standing in school, but in 
many cases the commercial work is entirely 
elective and no regular course is organized. 


Are SuHorTHAND AND TyPEwRITING 
GENERAL ELectives? 


Mb. cacdnidiubsatanesebtenatencds 121 
Juniors and Seniors ....... 1 
EE ee ee eee lt 
WEED ssidveiasesces 2 


First Year Requirement 


Shorthand No. Reported 


60 words or less ..... aac isennd ae 

I We WE ecrsakencsuavdcuewseouenntaaus 18 

: fe err ee 

. Se WEE acs caw warisnceddne slit 9 

? fe ee ; , 2 

@ e Completion of Manual 103 
‘ Ty pewriting 

20 words a minute .. idea 3 

25 words a minute .. ; . ; . B 

30 words a minute . 14 

35 words a minute ..... si 8 

40 words a minute . : . ‘ il 

45 words a minute .... , 4 

50 words a minute .. 2 

Completion of Manual 8 

Half of Manual 22 
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Graduation Test 


Shorthand No. Reported 
80 words a minute ...... a . 20 
90 words a minute .... ae Sxawan 4 
100 words a minute ........ —oe a oe 
110 words a minute .... 4 
115 words a minute .............. 2 
ee scene eka cee wes 4 
SE Ns on ie a eensawad wane ) 
See SUE Oh ID ooo ds ckcecocxcvsians l 
ee CN on cs oe a ce nce ele nae aes 2 
EE ack cbncncdiakecvendnaeeeceas 5 
Ty pewriting 
DP gitndubecwswkusavave oeemas 3 
i < ods pedwetnn ebkh nme aed meme bane 6 
ie cilvdeccetsueehesnrh baeekbaskwecarenwl 14 
at Gi. c00n6006 che endhdeodeendeedenadeussee 26 
Dt - (pent gon danbedinatosmeeeeetceasadaked 5 
i? Srddmbobibenoaddsbescsdiadeehednuseakwe 9 
Ct cn¢peenduweeabanneke ca) 
From Notes 
a ee er re ere 9 
Ee cigneddus acineedsdesdehesodnenesanenwe’ 5 
DP. icdessdcsewanneadulhedene eabiesauatn 2 
 ttdengunatetbaedcedayeaedbea wutame dane 3 
DP Mitt hidwee ka eekesbaies eben dws 7 
i abnenddavekéceeodeateneesessensoneensa 1 
DR WOE swcccdecccecacrcnsacniaqnees 1 
Are SuortTHaNp AND ‘TyPEWRITING 
Tavent in THe Eieutu Grape? 
ME: scccusdsadisthawnheetewaidedes abies 2 
DN ainackd ap tcieekassckcasnbedeecvebnaks 136 
Ir You Teracn Typewritinc Berore 


SuortTHanp 1s Taken Up, Wuat, IN 
Your Opinion, ts THE ADVANTAGE? 
Greater ease in transcribing notes later, labor 
saved, more practice, better operators. Forty- 
one reported that it was not so taught. 


Do You Give Your StupeEnts PHoNetic 
Dritts on Eacu Lesson? 


DOM atictndesescueedadsanéessnsadienes 114 
Dy sdlesibidnd dha dientnid kachkdethmenabe meena 49 
Do Your Strupents Write New Marrer 


More Reapity aNp More sy Sounp 
as A Resuut or Sucu Tratnine? 


Yes ek See ee eee seek denies ae 
Ne . ee uneedbésboesneecbacsnneseeae 16 
Are You Giving Your SuHortTHanp 


Stupents Simpte Dictation (New) 
iN Your Tueory DepartTMent? 


Yes irene Getteneeennbseaweean 151 
No Sinton Jrécecbisesbeseseubenes 6 
Wuat Kinp or Matrrer Do You User? 
Easy matter ... airy i. 
General matter ea 


Gregg Writer 38 
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Bo arr rere 56 
Progressive Dictation ..................+- 19 
PE CED erncceossevesvccsnsscscucs 1 


Do You Nor Finn Tuat It HEtps to 
Rivet THE INTEREST oF Your 
STUDENTS? 


In Your TypewritinG Instruction ARE 
You Givine any Dictation Direct 
TO THE MACHINE? 


ere Ludden end eine aedes ied eee 80 
BD icra omaden deata ace e eacatacen) aleniioe ai wana 80 
Advanced Department 
DL. «tc dcpwaswadiastinietentaawenhie aes 101 
i 6 ae eee Winn ane O eehaea eee WaeS 39 
Do You Have Business MEN AND 
TecunicaLt Experts Give Tarks 
AND DEMONSTRATIONS? 

DE s-tatcceeueeeateh bene waeminwe waa kee St 
a a ek i he bt 76 


Do You Secure THE Co-OPERATION OF 
Business MEN 1N REPRODUCING IN 
Your Instruction THE ActuaL Re- 
QUIREMENTS OF BusiNess OFFICES, AND 
IN KeEePpinc THE INstrucTION Up To 


Date? 
st a a i Oe eh 98 
DN Sst bs ek ds vets eedekhns weed Ceesen ens 40 


Do You Devore any Time To THE Stupy 
or Locat Business ConpiTI0oNns? 


SD nk oe ihe whe haba eee saad cate 102 
DN Las cna eel aan aaah ae cheba 4 ness 27 


Wuat Form Dors Your Work Take? 


ES Ce ee re 16 
6 ne heehee hheeenne 38 
DT Se cipcceeateaneséanensene s 


Advertising and Salesmanship 


Does Your Experience Inpicate THat 
ADVERTISING AND SALESMANSHIP CAN 


Be Svuccessrutty Tavent 1x Hieu 

Scuoo.ts? 
ae eg a a al 45 
SR ed edt oe Mee ORK eda deen ees 44 
Are Tuese Suspsects TavuGut 1n Your 

ScuHoo.? 

i as edi a dinatvewnt 15 
I a ee aaa a nena nai gulen 130 
AGvettiaing CMY 22... 2c ccscccccccccseees 2 
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Preparation for Universities 

Wuat Provision 1s Mape To PREPARE 

SrupENTs For ADMISSION TO THE UNI- 

VERSITIES WHERE AN ADVANCED Course 
Is OrreRED? 

he ab aR an cence ae Eee er 


General Questions 


Do You Make any AtTemptT To Accom- 
MODATE “Suort-Course” StTupENTs? 


May Tuey Apvance Faster Tuan Reevu- 
LAR CLASSES IN SHORTHAND AND 
BookKEEPING? 


TE ahdedeucknesscendbanss.06c0unadsenee 66 
a a a a a a a 39 


Do You Conpuct PeriopicaL CoNnTEsTs 
IN SHORTHAND, ‘TYPEWRITING, OR 
Oruer Sussects, TO STIMULATE INTER- 
EST AND INcREASE EFFICIENCY? 


DN 956 S6ecebiesdendsesencaéudeadeuderss 119 
a ea aie Lied 36 
Azsoutr How Orten? 

ET Sxcaceecseceessesatasbesnsseansin 24 
NE i a ceondecneoeen sa oe weekewe INS 52 
ED Sa Sewnentisccsceeccansweentecces 12 
ED ccc an nad otnceecesseaGneeeces ll 
BE, An 5ntcrusadocsccenceenenvces 14 


Are CoMMERCIAL STUDENTS ORGANIZED 
Into ComMerciaL Ciuss To Foster 
INTEREST iN CoMMERCIAL Pursuits? 


BE eG ate a eed ons eee deenianans 16 
Se \skccatackeghssdewmsinenadeereeneawnee 133 
Wuat Is tHe ApproxiMate ANNUAL 

ENROLLMENT IN THE COMMERCIAL 


Courses as COMPARED WITH THE ToTAL 
ENROLLMENT OF THE SCHOOLS? 


GO POW COME occ cccccccccccccccccccssccees 35 
Me OP BOE ce sccevescscdcacccesscacseses 44 
Oe MP GE Sescvesesctccsensasteentsdwes ll 
BP POP GEE cc csscccccccevecsceccncevceee 22 
Oe GS cn eessovowsseccsccsncssdacces 5 
8 2 eer ee oe 3 
ND. isescnsddscaseceseteniewsen 40 


Wuat Proportion or StupeENts Wuo 
BeGin THE CoMMERCIAL CouRSE 
Remain To Finisu It? 


SR bs bcawakeed ies henbene sees eenes onic 6 
DT rts Be iaeiek 4 gen eae e aaa ane eee 29 
Dt Ue nekddegraeaveedatbeuneteedineetats 6 
a a ale oe a a ire Ci a ele 15 
I Ne ie ae Sa ar ea re ete Da 1] 
gn ee a eee ee ea he eee see 32 
Ne earids Nia Ss aa iil ie Sil atria are mS 25 


‘ 
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May Srupents Finish THE CoMMERCIAL 
Sussects WitrHout CoMPLETING THE 
Hien Scuoort Course? 


Have Tuose Pursuinc THE COMMERCIAL 
Course Sacriricep CuLTuRAL TRAINING 
to Sucu aN Extent as TO MAKE THE 
Net Resutt a Loss Ratner Tuan a 
Gain? 


Securing Positions for Students, Etc. 


Do You MAINTAIN AN 
DEPARTMENT FOR THE 
CoMMERCIAL STUDENTS 
ATES? 

Yes 


EMPLOYMENT 
BENEFIT OF 
AND GRapv- 


Wuat Are Irs Distinctive Features? 


In general, those who are conducting an 
employment department try to keep in 
touch with former students and _ business 
men. Others report that good results are 
had by placing the right student in the 
right position. 


Do Your Grapvates Finp EMPLOYMENT 
Fastty? 


Do tHe Earnincs or THose GrapDuaTEs 
Inpicate TuHat THerr CoMMERCIAL 
Trarninc Has Been VALvuaBLe? 


Have THE GrRapvuATES OF THE BooKKEEP- 
inG Crass (Tuose Nor Takine Ste- 
NOGRAPHY) Bren More Svuccessrur 


Tuan Tuose Pursuinc THE Snuorrt- 
HAND CourRsE? 

ER ee ee ee cathe — 
sa civde eee Sarre abate Ie Pa ee? re 
Bookkeeping 
Wuat BooxKkeepine Text ts Usep? 
DT aeedhh cnucakines hehe sRiabedan 15 
Williams & Rogers ...... 50 
hee Lain ok beg Cam aiguekuanes 28 
ESERIES ae Penn yee tee ange 51 
NN a a ews 30 
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in Boox- 
KEEPING Is Devotep to Crass Dis- 
CUSSIONS AND Quiz Work? 


Wuat Proportion or Time 


BID cccccccdcwescsecesccccssecessscnessens 10 
DE wtdeedéunodennseseqacsanyaseséansbades 26 
DPD: attest cntncrasaesevénsesatsesnsequsens 19 
PE Sasacevincctecundeucassdacsdadeneoeees 27 
WEP - i0gssGadansandeetnescdentnaweeweenes 6 


Shorthand and Typewriting Systems 


Wuat System or Suortuanp Is Taveut? 


GE dadkencetsiecdevescees ces snseneeues 147 

re er ee Ter 13 

I i re i ee ae ae Ge 21 

Wuat System or Typewritina Is 

TauGur? 

i te eee eee eneeceewd 134 

IS vi conedabacnasekneedddowe 31 

0 ee ee eee 16 

Business English 

Do You Orrer a Course 1N Business 
ENGLISH? 

Be Sadcieuiasaad bed ssekenssseawines uae 81 

Te aatadesdievindsudnkseekewcbechakceweese 69 


Wuat Doers tue Course Cover Besipe 
CORRESPONDENCE? 

In general, teachers have reported the 
course as covering postal information, 
spelling and _ syllabification, etymology, 
punctuation, word-study, letter-writing, 
story-writing, correct English, review of 
grammar, salesmanship, advertising, phon- 
ies, office training, filing, and business 
ethics. 

‘How Lone Is Ir? 

A few schools have one and a half and 
two-year courses, but a majority have less 
than one-year course with something like 
thirty-three per cent with a one-year 
course. 


Wuat Text Is PLacep in THE StupENTs’ 
Hanps? 

A variety of texts are used in business 
English, the most common being Applied 
Business English, Cody, Altmaier, and 
Belding. A number of others are used, 
but are comparatively insignificant. 


What Changes Would You Suggest 

Of the number reporting, a little over 
fifty per cent have reported that their 
course of study is satisfactory, but the 
remaining per cent have reported un- 
satisfactorily and indicate changes as 
follows: 
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More appropriate and up-to-date texts. 

A specialized teacher for each subject. 

Practically fifty per cent of the teachers 
reporting have suggested the addition of 
new courses, generally courses such as 
are offered by a strictly commercial high 
school. Such subjects are Economics, 
Salesmanship, Advertising, and especially 
Commercial English taught by a commer- 
cial, not by an academic, English teacher. 

Practically fifty per cent of those re- 
porting have stressed the importance of 
having longer courses, recognizing the 
prevalent demand for a higher specializa- 
tion. 


Do You Twink Tuat tHe CoMMERCIAL 
Course 1v Your Scnoot Has Accom- 
PLISHED THE END ror Wuicu Ir Was 
EstasLisHep—tTo INcREASE THE PRaAc- 
TIcAL EFricieNcy OF THE STUDENTS 
Pursuine Ir? 

About ninety-five per cent of the re- 
ports indicate, according to the teachers 
answering, that the commercial course has 
accomplished the end for which it was 
established—to increase the practical ef- 
ficiency of the students pursuing it. 





Wuat Are tue Most Important Pros- 
LEMS PRESENTING THEMSELVES TO You 
ror SotuTion at Tuts Time to Make 
THE ComMerciAL Department More 
EFrFicieNtT? 

The principal problems that confront 
the teachers, according to reports, are as 
follows: 

A broader knowledge on the part of the 
students, teachers and patrons of the 
schools as to the essentials and value of 
the commercial work. A more _intelli- 
gently organized schedule of courses. 
Additional help. Better teachers. Bet- 
ter equipment. A short course. Correla 
tion of English. Harmony with academic 
department instructors. Longer courses. 
Retention of students through a definite 
course. Higher standards. Faulty habits 
of study. Better salary. Better penman 
ship. More just credit recognition. Voea 
tional guidance. Business ethics. 


[The comments and recommendations ot 
the committee will appear in the December 
issue.—Fditor. | 
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A Splendid Tribute to Efficient 
Service 


TT wuan sh years of continuous 
service with one educational insti- 
tution is indeed a record worthy of 

recognition. On October 1, 1888, Mr. 
Samuel C, Williams began his work as an 
instructor in the Rochester Business In- 
stitute, Rochester, N. Y. On the anni- 
versary of this date the faculty and stu- 
dents of the school commemorated the 
work of their principal by appropriate ex- 
ercises, gifts and floral tributes. 

These twenty-six years of service in the 
Rochester Business Institute round out a 
period of forty-three years which Mr. Wil- 
liams has devoted to the work he loves and 
in which his influence has been so strongly 
felt. As a member and office holder in the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
and in the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation he has contributed a number 
of valuable papers and addresses. 

When commercial work in high schools 
began to gain popularity, Mr. Williams 
was one of the first school managers to 
welcome the movement and to see the ne- 
cessity for the training of efficient teach- 
ers for the work. The R. B. I. is to-day 
one of the big training schools for commer- 


cial teachers. The school owes its success . 


in this work largely to the broad spirit 
of helpful co-operation shown by Mr. Wil- 
liams and his co-workers and to his insight 
into the needs of young people preparing 
for office and teaching careers in commer- 
cial lines. 

It is an interesting coincidence that Mr. 
Williams’ first experience in business col- 
lege teaching was with Mr. J. F. Spalding, 
whose golden wedding anniversary was re- 
cently celebrated. 


a 


Let your motto be, Accuracy—first, last 
and always. With accuracy as a founda- 
tion. speed will take care of itself. 

% * * 

Do not wait for your teacher to tell you 
what to do next. That is a poor excuse 
for idleness. There is always work to do 
for those who are really desirous of work- 
ing. 
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Woman Has No Say in World’s War! 
Written by Miss Mary Aaron, New York City 
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Convention of the Gregg Shorthand Federation—continued 


Wednesday Afternoon 


President Duncan: You noticed Mr. 
Gregg mentioned the name of Miss Wern- 
ing and paid a high tribute to her ability 
as a shorthand writer. He also mentioned 
something concerning concentration. Mr. 
Gurtler has handed me a little article head- 
ed “Concentration Exercise,” written by 
Miss Werning for the reporters’ section, 
which I think ought to be read at this time. 


Concentration Exercise 


“T have been asked to contribute a short 
paper to the program for reporters’ day. 
I shall place special emphasis on “short’’ 
and very briefly tell you of a little exercise 
which I used in my practice for speed and 
found very helpful. I called it my ‘con- 
centration exercise.’ 

“Each day I would take some news- 
paper article, preferably an editorial, and 
work through it in this manner: I would 
read a number of words, perhaps to a 
comma or natural pause, place my left 
hand over the copy, and proceed to write 
in shorthand what I had read. If I could 
recall it without difficulty, I would pass on 
to the next section. If I had any difficulty 
in recalling the words or felt doubt about 
having written them correctly, I would 
work over the first part again, adding a 
little to it. And so on through the article. 
In this way I greatly increased my ability 
to retain words in the mind, which I found 
exceedingly useful when writing at high 
speed, and my concentration in general 
was strengthened. 

“This principle can be carried further 
in ways which readily suggest themselves. 
For instance, when riding on the train and 
passing freight cars, I would glance at the 
numbers and repeat them to myself; or, in 
riding on the car I would take note of the 
buildings in a block, or the signboards, and 
try to reproduce them in mental pictures 
in their order.” 

Mr. Hagar: Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
call your attention to the presence of Mr. 
W. E. MecDermut, who is a well-known 
court reporter in this city. Mr. McDermut 
was formerly a teacher of shorthand and 
I am sure we should all like to have him 
say a few words to us. [ Applause. ] 


President Duncan: We are all greatly 
obliged to you, Mr. Hagar. Mr. McDermut 
has the floor. 


Address by Mr. McDermut 


Mr. McDermut: “My friends, I ex- 
pected that while I was here I might be 
drafted into the service, to use a war term, 
and say a few words, but I had hoped to 
have a chance to observe the proceedings 
somewhat before saying anything, but the 
moment I came into the room Mr. Hagar 
commandeered me and pressed me into the 
service. 

“It is true, as he says, that I am glad 
to meet shorthand people and business col- 
lege people, and that I am a friend of 
shorthand and also of people who write 
shorthand, because I feel that shorthand 
has been a friend of mine. It occurred 
to me that I might say a word contrasting 
the commercial schools of to-day with what 
they were many years ago. 

“I suppose I gave shorthand instruction 
before most of the people in this room 
were born. It was in the early days of 
shorthand instruction. I remember that 
one young man who took the alleged les- 
sons didn’t go into the business of short- 
hand reporting. He escaped fortunately 
and became later on the principal of one 
of the leading high schools in Chicago— 
the Wendell Phillips. I cannot help but be 
struck by the great contrast between my 
school and this and others that exist 
throughout the country. 


Shorthand in Early Days 


“We rented our chairs and tables and 
even blackboard and lamps. For a while 
we did our own janitor work and you may 
imagine the sanitary condition of the 
school. [Laughter.] He took the commer- 
cial department and I took the shorthand. 
In the course of time we were able to 
hire a janitor, although I am sure that for 
a while the condition was not very much 
improved. But when I contrast the con- 
dition of that school with what I see to-day 
I cannot help congratulating you on the 
progress that has been made. Instead of a 
few rickety chairs and tables and things 
of that kind, you have this magnificent 
plant. No other word can describe it. 
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You have improved methods of teaching, 
too, so that you are not in danger of being 
prosecuted as we early teachers were for 
malpractice. 


A Tribute to Gregg Shorthand 


“I suppose I might say a word about 
shorthand in particular, because that is 
my own line. It happens that I don't 
write the system that you do, although I 
am fairly familiar with it. I write a Pit- 
manic system. Well, now, that statement 
is not quite correct. Like most Pitmanic 
writers, I write a mixture of several sys- 
tems, which is more true of the Pitmanic 
writers than of any other class. It is so 
nearly universal that it has become almost 
a joke, if not a scandal, and the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association, as you 
may know, has appointed a committee on 
standardization to try to get together and 
settle on some more uniform practice. You, 
fortunately, are not under that necessity. 
To illustrate your good fortune in that re- 
gard, I want to state a little incident that 
occurred two years ago after one of the 
national speed contests. One ef the maga- 
zines published facsimile pages of the 
notes of the different reporters who took 
part in that contest at the different rates 
of speed. I took that magazine and in 
the presence of a witness read Swem’s 
notes in Gregg Shorthand taken at 280 
and found it necessary to refer to the key 
only two or three times, and I am not sure 
that I could have done that with very 
many of the other specimens, although 
they were the same kind of shorthand that 
I wrote. [Applause.] 


Shorthand Written With the Head 


“Now I will not trespass on your pa- 
tience any longer except to refer to one 
point, and that is in regard to teaching. 
I always like to meet teachers of short- 
hand. Some time ago, in referring to the 
business conditions, President Wilson said 
that business depression was largely a 
psychological condition. Well, now, short- 
hand teaching and shorthand writing is 
largely a psychological matter. I wish that 
our text-books would include a chapter on 
psychology as it affects shorthand study 
and teaching practice. We are in the 
habit of thinking that shorthand is written 
with notebooks, pens and pencils. The 
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fact is shorthand is written with the head, 
and to prove the truth of that I can state 
the results of experience. There is an old 
saying that the way to learn a thing is to 
learn to do it. 


A Valuable Suggestion 


“It so happens that fast and accurate 
shorthand writing does not come from 
shorthand writing so much as from short- 
hand reading, and that is the thought that 
I want to leave with you—that more im- 
portant than writing is shorthand reading. 
To illustrate: Take a given exercise and 
write it, say, fifty times without reading 
it. Of course your practice will increase 
your speed in writing. But take the same 
exercise and without touching the pen 
or pencil to the paper read it fifty 
times. Write it before you begin, then 
write it after you have read it fifty times, 
and you will find that your speed in writ- 
ing has increased, although you haven't 
touched the pen. 

“Now there is another important thing 
connected with that. The constant reading 
of shorthand gives you a grip on your 
system, and it is very important to every 
shorthand writer to have a grip on the 
system until he knows it as well as the 
author. Don't rest until you reach that 
point. Then you become not only a faster 
writer but you become a more instantaneous 
and accurate reader, so that instead of the 
transcribing of the notes being a laborious 
operation, the shorthand becomes self- 
reading and the notes almost jump off the 
notebook onto the paper. 

“I am very glad to have met you. 
Thank you for your attention.” [Ap- 
plause. | 


President Duncan: We now come to the 
main part of our program for this morning 
—the report of the Committee on the High 
School Course of Study. This committee 
was appointed last year and they have 
been busy most of the year. In getting 
the material for this report ready for this 
convention, Mr. J. Evan Armstrong, Uni- 
versity of California, who is Chairman of 
the Committee, had a number of assistants 
to help him in arranging the work. On ac- 
count of illness in his family, Mr. Arm- 
strong cannot be here, but he has sent the 
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report. Mr. Armstrong, in a letter ac- 
companying the report, says: 

I am unable to send you my comments, but 
I shall try to forward same with my recom- 
mendations at an early date. You will note 
that I have not given a model course, but I 
think that it should be with a committee of our 
Association in connection with a similar of the 
National Federation to determine upon a stand- 
ard course of study covering the commercial 
subjects as they should be presented in the 
high schools of this country. 


High School Course of Study 


Mr. Coffey will take the chair during 
the discussion of this high school work, 
and I will ask Miss Lovell to read Mr. 
Armstrong's report. 

The report, which was then read, ap- 
pears in this issue of the magazine. 


Our Educational ‘‘Crazy Quilt'’ 


Before the report was read, Mr. Gregg 
handed Miss Lovell a newspaper article 
which he had received in that morning's 
mail, entitled “A Crazy Quilt.”” Here are 
some sentences from the article: 

In all the cartoons satirizing the cubists there 
was nothing so happy as that which pictured 
their originator as a spectacled grandmother 
stitching a patchwork quilt, and nothing has 
been quite so appropriate as George A. Merrill's 
description of our high school curriculum as “a 
crazy quilt, patched together in the loosest 
manner possible.” 

That domestic article was always atrocious 
in design and frequently as hideous in color, 
but at least it served a useful purpose, which 
is more than can be said of either cubist paint- 
ings or the average high school list of subjects. 
This latter is just a little bit of everything and 
nothing worth while of anything. In the nature 
of things a pupil cannot be expected to acquire 
so much as a nodding acquaintance with more 
than half the items set down for study. The 
very extent and variety of the studies is sub- 
versive of all concentration, and unless a child 
can be taught to concentrate it might as well 
let its wits go woolgathering outside in the 
fresh air. 


Commenting on the Report, the Chair- 
man, Mr. Coffey, said, in part: 

This is one of the most important reports on 
commercial subjects that was ever prepared. It 
is gratifying to me to see in just what year 
some of these subjects were taught so that we 
may develop a consensus of opinion on some 
of these points. The people who were on this 
Committee are scattered all over the country, 
in the East, in the West, in the South and in 
the North, so that it is a representative report. 
The reports come from the largest and best 
high schools in our country and they state ex- 


actly the way the high schools are teaching 
these subjects, how many recitations, how many 
minutes for the recitation, and the order in 
which the subjects are taken up. They state 
exactly how much work they are doing when 
they finish. One of the astonishing things in 
this report to me is the difference in the re- 
quirements for graduation in different subjects. 
One of the most disappointing things was the 
indefiniteness and the wonderful diversity of 
opinion as to when new matter was used. 


Mr. Frank L. Eversull, in discussing the 
high school course of study, emphasized 
the importance of general knowledge and 
general culture on the part of the student. 
The high school should tend to something 
more than just ordinary material training. 
We are getting past the age when we are 
turning out mere office fixtures. The high 
school of to-day should be more than a 
mere stenographer or bookkeeping factory. 
We ought to give more study to the cul- 
tural side of things. 

Col. Wallace H. Whigam traced the his- 
tory and tendencies of educational work. 
There ought to be a happy medium be- 
tween purely cultural training and the nar- 
row specializing demanded by certain big 
business interests. The old line educator 
was too much inclined to oppose all inno- 
vations such as commercial education. 

We do not have to go back many years 
in the history of education in this country 
to find that colleges would not recognize 
such things as economics or civics because 
they smacked too much of political life and 
business. At the present time there isn’t 
a college in the Union that does not recog- 
nize the standing of economics and civics, 
which is nothing more nor less than the 
application of history to conditions. 


Wednesday Afternoon 


The first item on the program was the 
“Educational Value of Shorthand Train- 
ing,” by Miss Alice B. Hoskin of the 
Omaha High School of Commerce, Omaha, 
Nebraska. This was one of the best 
papers that has ever been read on this sub- 
ject, and its value was greatly enhanced 
by the admirable way in which it was 
read, or, rather, spoken. We hope to be 
able to print the paper in a future issue 
of the magazine. 

At this point, Mr. Harry C. Spillman, 
School Manager of the Remington Type- 
writer Company, was called upon for some 
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remarks. Mr. Spillman made an eloquent 
address in which he emphasized the im- 
portance of accuracy in typewriting and a 
deeper study of psychology and business 
methods. 

The next item on the program was the 
High School Question Box, which de- 
veloped many discussions on important 
little things, and we regret that we can- 
not find space for the questions, answers 
and discussions. 

The Chairman of the Contest Commit- 
tee, Miss Mary E. Cherry, explained the 
method in which the judges made the 
awards and announced the names of the 
winners. Mr. Gregg then presented the 
Medals. 


Thursday Morning 


The first item on the program was “Plan 
of the Day’s Work in the Shorthand and 
Typewriting Departments.” In the ab- 
sence of Miss Mary Gallagher, who was 
to handle this subject, Miss Kitty Dixon 
was called upon to explain the methods 
pursued in Gregg School. 


The Plan of the Day's Work 


She first explained the operation of the 
time-clock, which is used to register the 
attendance of students. In the theory 
work, when the Eighth Lesson is com- 
pleted, there is a review of the first eight 
lessons with an examination at the end 
of that time consisting of 200 words, 150 
taken from the Manual and 50 new words, 
requiring a grade of 85 per cent. That 
allows 30 errors in the examination. 

“After the examination we begin with 
the Eighth Lesson, taking the rest of the 
book and giving a similar examination after 
the Eleventh Lesson. As soon as the 
Manual is completed, the student is put 
in the final review class, remaining there 
until the typewriting manual is completed. 
From the beginning of the work a great 
deal of new matter is given. Beginning 
with Par. 9, we give matter outside of the 
Manual, words and sentences, and a great 
many sentences when the Fifth Lesson is 
completed. We also give simple letters. 
In the review class we give a great deal 
of new matter—business letters and simple 
articles. The time in the Theory Depart- 
ment is twelve weeks, and in the Advanced 
Department. fourteen - weeks. The ex- 
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aminations enable us to classify students. 
Any student failing in the first examina- 
tion takes the work again over the first 
eight lessons; failing the second examina- 
tion, he takes that work over again. 

“In the review class we give an ex- 
amination every Friday, consisting of 500 
words—400 from the Manual, and 100 not 
in the Manual—requiring a grade of 85 
per cent. We take an average of the last 
two examinations for the passing grade 
for the Advanced Department.” 


Mr. Gregg: I suggest, Mr. President, 
that we should like to hear how your work 
is conducted. 


Mr. Duncan: I believe it was last year 
that I told you how the work was con- 
ducted in the Gem City Business College. 
We have a course in the Theory Depart- 
ment of fourteen weeks, but we have no 
final review class as is conducted in Gregg 
School. We divide the text-book into three 
sections; the first six lessons, then the first 
ten lessons, and then the entire book. We 
have the book divided in such form that it 
takes the student fourteen weeks to 
cover the text-book provided she does not 
fail in any of the examinations. Should 
she happen to fail on the first six lessons, 
then it is necessary that she step back in 
the next beginning class. We start a class 
every Tuesday, provided there are stu- 
dents. An examination is given after the 
first six lessons are completed; if any stu- 
dents fail to make a grade of 90 per cent 
then they step back to the next class, that 
is, the class that takes up the work next 
week. 

Our final examination consists of 250 
words and ten theory questions. Of course 
the ten theory questions have different 
parts—sometimes two, three or four, and 
sometimes five or six parts—to each ques- 
tion. The 250 words consist principally of 
wordsigns, vocabulary words, analogical 
abbreviations and reporting contractions 
given in Lesson Eleven. There are some 
words thrown in to cover the theory work, 
but that is handled principally in the theory 
questions concerning the rules. In that 
part of the examination I ask them to write 
many words to illustrate certain rules, or 
ask them to state the rules, and illustrate 
by giving examples. In that way I find 
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out whether they understand the theory 
work or not. 

We give one forty-five minute recitation 
in shorthand each day. We have two 
forty-five minute periods in typewriting. 
There is one forty-five minute period every 
day in business English and letter writing, 
and one thirty minute period every day in 
spelling. 

Mr. Gregg: How many students do your 
classes have, Mr. Duncan? 

Mr. Duncan: In the beginning of the 
year, in September and October, the classes 
are large, | ut we never have more than 
twenty or twenty-five in a class. If we 
have, we divide the class. In the Sep- 
tember opening we divide the classes in 
three or four sections. 

Miss Dixon: Is it necessary to have 
your students start on Tuesday, Mr. Dun- 
ean? 

Mr. Duncan: No, they may enter any 
day. If a student starts on Wednesday, 
we can always manage to get him in the 
shorthand class that started on the pre- 
vious Tuesday, but if the student starts on 
Thursday, we get him started on type- 
writing, business English and spelling and 
hold him over until next Tuesday, unless 
he is an exceptionally bright student. We 
can always keep students busy on type- 
writing, spelling and business English for 
a few days. 

Value of Contests 


The next item on the program was “The 
Value of Contests in the Schoolroom in 
Stimulating Students to Better Work in 
Shorthand and Typewriting,” by Mr. Roy 
V. Coffey, State Teachers’ College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

In his preliminary remarks, Mr. Coffey 
pointed out the psychological reasons why 
young people are interested in contests. 
In doing so, he quoted many authorities 
on educational matters. “Our best work is 
done when we are working for somebody 
eise. You all realize that you have to 
have some incentive beside your own mo- 
tive power to drive vou on. The student 
must have the school spirit that comes from 
association with other people. You know 
how it works in the athletic field. The boy 
works and practices. but he doesn’t know 
how fast he can work until he is in a con- 





test with others. It was not his own mo- 
tive power that drove him. All the stu- 
dents become enthusiastic over contests and 
so we make that a feature of our school 
work. All students will work better when 
they know there is going to be a contest 
with another school. That is why we 
should give a good deal of emphasis to it. 
I remember going into the schoolrooms 
and finding the students working extra 
hours because they knew that their school 
was going to meet some other school in a 
particular competition. They trained them- 
selves carefully for the benefit of the en- 
tire school. 

“I think there is no teacher who will 
deny that there is an immense value in 
contests in every kind of school work. The 
spelling match is the old historical contest, 
and somebody told me just the other day 
that when his students knew they were 
going to have a match on wordsigns they 
all had that lesson. It is a psychological 
incentive.” 

Mr. H. J. Holm, principal of Gregg 
School, thoroughly indorsed the views of 
Mr. Coffey as to the value of contests. 

Mr. Gregg: Mr. Chairman, I ain sorry 
that I was called out of the room and did 
not hear all of this discussion. I should 
like to point out that our contests in the 
O. G. A. Department of the Gregg Writer. 
last year developed a tremendous amount 
of interest. There were over fifteen hun- 
dred papers sent in from students and 
writers of the system. These papers 
showed that the effort to secure the O. G. 
A. Certificate had greatly increased the 
standard of writing of the students in the 
schools. Now, I have just this morning 
reached the conclusion that we should have 
contests in connection with the Learners’ 
Department in the Gregg Writer. I in- 
tend to work out a plan of contests by 
which we can interest the students in 
school and grant certificates and medals 
finally at the end of the course. I wished 
to give vou the advance news of this. 


(To be continued ) 
eCOo 
Always use good materials—good note- 
books, good pencils, good pens. Your short- 


hand style may be ruined by the use of 
cheap pencils and cheap notebooks. 
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F you have studied and practiced the 
] suggestions made in the September 

number about execution of simple char- 
acters, no difficulty will be experienced in 
the execution of any of the characters in 
the remaining lessons in the book. There 
are a few points to which attention should 
be directed, however, in order that a clear 
understanding may be obtained of the exe- 
cutional side of shorthand. 


Sirth Lesson: Bear this in mind—that 
the more accurately and swiftly you can 
execute the characters representing the 
wordsigns the swifter will be your gen- 
eral writing. Also, that most of the mis- 
takes in reading are made on the simple, 
short, frequently recurring words. This 
is due not to their innate difficulty of exe- 
cution, but ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred to the carelessness or indifference of 
the writer. In practicing the wordsign 
characters, hold in mind three points: ac- 
curacy of form, size, direction. 

Eighth Lesson: The theory on the les- 
son is so simple that most of the time can 
be devoted to acquiring skill in execution. 
Attention to size, form and continuity of 
movement will develop skill. The words 
and phrases in this lesson should become 
a part of your stock in trade. Merely 
learning them from a theoretical point of 
view will be of little value. They must be 
written over and over again from dictation 
until they fall from your pen point with- 
out the slightest hesitation. 

Ninth Lesson: The particular points in 
execution to be observed in this lesson are: 

Par. 118: (a) The circle is written 
with a reverse movement to that ordinarily 
employed. Note the direction the pen takes 
in forming the circle in the following 
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Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others. Conducted 
a ane: 1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom all com 
munications relating to this department should be addressed. 
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Execution 


words, and particularly that no part of 
the circle is retraced: 
“3 a "he >) 


heart heard mere 


(b) Care should be taken to close the 
circle up tight in each case. 


arm 


Correct forms: 


—<» —_ 


mart cart billiards 
Incorrect forms: 


Lie 


(c) Do not leave a space between circle 
and strokes, and be sure to close the circle 


completely. Compare these joinings: 
Correct: G o~ re 
barn paired chart 
Incorrect: te oO r 
Par. 114: Note that the loop is made 


long and distinctive; thus: 


L - 4 A os 
stars manners jars tears 
Par. 115: The suggestion in paragraph 


“ 


ce” applies with equal force to this join- 


ing. 
Tenth Lesson: From the executional 
viewpoint, we have a comparatively in- 


frequent combination in this lesson—the 
joining of consonants without intervening 
vowels. For that reason it needs special 
attention. In such joinings the junction 
must be unmistakable, the angle clear, but 
in the execution there should be no stop at 
the joining. The movement should be con- 
tinuous 
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Diligent Practice is Essential in Order to Develop Skill 
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Eleventh Lesson: What has been said 
about execution in the tenth lesson applies 
also to the eleventh up to paragraph 143. 
The positive and negative forms will re- 
quire some special executional practice to 
gain facility in writing. Such combina- 
tions as “unin,” “noncom,’ “unrecom,” 
while of infrequent occurrence, require a 
little knack of execution that will come 
only from some earnest practice. 

Twelfth and Thirteenth Lessons: What 
has been said previously about the execu- 
tion of simple characters will be appre- 
ciated when you study this lesson, because 
most of the disjoined prefixes are composed 
of simple characters. The twelfth lesson 
gives some fine opportunities for artistic 
and beautiful work, and the speed that 
the principles in this lesson give will make 
the study of it particularly attractive. In 
writing the prefixes, note that the prefix 
form is written above the rest of the out- 
line—that is, the remaining part of the 
outline is written on the line in accordance 
with the rule given in paragraph 26 of the 
Manual. 

A point to be observed in writing such 
words as “contribute,” “intervene,” “intel- 
ligence,” ete., is to start far enough above 
the line of writing to give the full-length 
stroke its proper length. For example, the 
base of “b,” “v” and “j” in the foregoing 
words should rest on the line of writing. 
Observe the following examples (the dot- 
ted line represents the line of writing): 

; ’) 

: > _— 
Learn to pass directly from the prefix to 
the rest of the word without any “pen 
motions in the air” or stops. Place the 
prefix so you will have the shortest possible 
distance to travel in starting the remaining 
part of the outline. 

A little special attention should be given 
to the formation of the prefixes “anti,” 
“agri” and “incli.”” The loop should be 
made perfectly distinct and the sizes of 
circles made positive. Study the following: 

)) - 


< 
c 


Do not neglect the practice on the com- 
pound prefixes. 

Fourteenth Lesson: The point in exe- 
cution to be emphasized in this lesson is 
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the length of the strokes—especially the 
downward strokes “p,” “b,” “f,” “v.” To 
write such a combination as “recklessly,” 
“breathlessness,” etc., requires a facility 
in execution that can be acquired only by 
repeated practice. Much attention should 
therefore be given to these combinations. 
Many of the forms can be practiced piece- 
meal at first, and then finally the whole 
outline executed, the same as in practice 
for phrase writing. 

Fifteenth Lesson: It will be noted that 
the disjoined affixes are placed close to 
the ending of the preceding part of the 
word. In practicing these, study the posi- 
tion of the affix and write it so that the 
pen will have to travel the shortest pos- 
sible distance. To be able to make the 
disjoined characters distinct and artistic, 
with speed, will require some careful prac- 
tice. Practice the following, observing 
carefully the positions of word-form and 
affix : 


~C\ 


Because most of these affixes are easy many 
students of the text neglect to give them 
sufficient practice to obtain skill in execu- 
tion. : 

Sizteenth Lesson: The simple points on 
execution applying to the first six lessons 
will apply also to these syllable abbrevia- 
tions. It will be a help to the learner in 
memorizing the forms and in obtaining the 
necessary practice if each syllable charac- 
ter is isolated and memorized. For exam- 
ple, in the first six words of the exercise we 
have an illustration of how the syllable 
“firm” is written by simply omitting the 
“r” in accordance with the rule in para- 
graph 116 of the manual; in the next six 
words “subs” is written by simply joining 
another “s” to the character for “sub”; 
in the next few words the prefix “sur” is 
abbreviated to “se” and so on. These all 


involve merely the execution of the ele- 
mentary alphabetical characters of the al- 
phabet. 


Seventeenth Lesson: 


The execution of 








Repetition in Reading is as Important as Repetition in Writing 
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the phrase-signs is of very great impor- 
tance. The phrases illustrated in this 
lesson are the common phrases of the lan- 
guage, and the student should devote suf- 
ficient practice to them to be able to exe- 
cute them with great rapidity and accu- 
racy. A point to be remembered in exe- 
cuting phrases is that a phrase is one 
compact thing. Think of it as one word 
and you will execute it in that way. There 
should be no stop at the joinings. By 
thinking of each word separately in a 
phrase there will be a tendency to stop at 
the end of each word and the facility in 
execution will be lost. If you have dif- 
ficulty in executing some of the longer 
phrases, practice a part of the phrase at 
a time until the difficulties of that part 
have been removed; then add a little more 
to it and so on until you can write the 
whole phrase without a perceptible stop. 
Study the “evolution” in execution of the 
following phrases: 
You will be sorry to learn 


A —_— eg” —— 
( ( ( 

We are in receipt of your esteemed 
letter. 


a) | 


_ 


~ —— 


Practice each one of the elements of a 
phrase a number of times, gradually build- 
ing it up until the whole can be written 
easily. Concentrate your mind on the 
work. 

Eighteenth Lesson: There are no points 
in this lesson needing special emphasis 
that have not already been discussed. Ex- 
ecution of the characters in this lesson 
with the exception of paragraphs 199, 200, 
205 and 207, is simply an application of 
the principles already learned. The pe- 
culiarity of the joinings in the paragraphs 
just mentioned may need a little special 
practice. 

Vocabulary: ‘Two points are to be kept 
in view in studying this—first, accurate 
knowledge of the characters, and second, 
executional facility. One is a question 
of the memory; the other of practice in 
writing. After the list has been memorized 
—and this will be facilitated by practicing 
the outlines for form and accuracy simul- 
taneously—the whole list should be written 
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from dictation until great speed has been 
obtained. 

Writing Exercises: Pay close atten- 
tion to the spacing between words. This 
should be as uniform as possible and it is 
very easy to acquire the habit if a little 
attention is given to it in the first place. 
Learn to pass from one outline to another 
without a pause or without any useless 
movement of the hand. 

(To be continued.) 


© 


Plates on the Lessons 


N this issue you will find shorthand 
plates on Lessons Thirteen to Eighteen 
inclusive. If you have been working for 

Primary and Intermediate certificates you 
have already become thoroughly familiar 
with the plates on the first twelve lessons, 
and with the suggestions for studying these 
plates given in the September and Oc- 
tober numbers. The same plan of study 
should be used on the last six lessons. 

Right here is a good time to emphasize 
the importance of reading. When begin- 
ning to study a lesson plate read it first— 
read the entire plate, not once but several 
times, at least five times we should say. 
After you have written the plates as sug- 
gested in the September issue, and have 
corrected your notes by comparing with 
the plate in the magazine, read your own 
notes. When at last you are ready to have 
the matter dictated to you, be sure to read 
the notes after each dictation. 

Remember that the ability to read your 
notes accurately and rapidly is to be a big 
determining factor in your stenographic 
success. 

A Chicago reporter, Mr. W. E. McDer- 
mut, discussed the subject of reading be- 
fore the National Shorthand Teachers’ 
Association several years ago; this is what 
he said: 


“Would you learn the secret of easy and ac- 
curate reading? Read. Would you be a rapid 
writer? Read. Would you master the secret 
of legibility? Read. 

“Reading is the be-all and end-all in short- 
hand. It is the whole law and the prophets— 
spelled either way. For what shall it profit a 
stenographer to get the whole dictation down 
and lose out on the reading? Or what won't 
a writer give sometimes in exchange for the 
ability to read some illegible outline? Though 


he have the speed of men and of angels and 
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Enthusiasm Makes Study a Pleasure 
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have not legibility, his cheek is brass, and he 
is making useless symbols.” 


Thirteenth Lesson 


In this lesson the list of disjoined pre- 
fixes begun in lesson twelve is concluded. 
Many of these words afford examples of 
the abbreviating principle presented in 
Lesson Nine. All of the prefixes in Les- 
sons Twelve and Thirteen are placed above 
the outline with one exception. To dis- 
tinguish “post’”” from “para” the “p” is 
placed on the line to express “post’’-as ex- 
plained in the foot-note on page 107 in the 
Manual. 

Paragraph 158 presents a convenient 
expedient. Note that this applies only to 
“stand” and “stood” and their derivatives 
when following “under” and preceded by 
“mis,” a pronoun or an adverb. For in- 
stance, the expedient is used in misunder- 
stood, I understood, fully understood, defi- 
nite understanding, but not in I undertook, 
important undertaking. 

Nine prefixal forms may be used as sep- 
arate words. You will find seven of them 
in Paragraph 159 and to these you may 
add agree and construe expressed by the 
“aggri’” and “constru” prefixes. 


Fourteenth Lesson 


In the Fourteenth Lesson you will find 
fourteen joined affixes, the forms and ex- 
amples of which are so simple as to need 
no explanation other than that given in 
the Manual. Because they are so easy to 
understand do not neglect to memorize each 
form and at least one simple example of 
each. These examples will serve as “key 
words” to help you in writing other words 
coming under these principles. 

In a few words to avoid confliction the 
affixes “‘ment,” “less” and “ness” may be 
written in full, as: 


- 4 _S — “ So - ye — 


« . e 


Key: Cement, raiment, lament, foment. 
Formless, tireless, rayless, grayness, correct- 
ness. 


If the affix forms were used the short- 
hand outlines would indicate seem, ram, 
lame, foam, formal, tile, rail, grain, crown. 
“Ness” and “less” after wordsigns must 
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also be given consideration. When the 
root-word is a wordsign of one character, 
write “ness” in full as in “goodness.” If 
the primitive word, although a wordsign, is 
more fully written the affix form may be 


used: 


> —_— 


Key: Fullness, friendless, littleness, glad- 
ness, wireless, sureness, kindness, valueless. 


a 


It is sometimes necessary to disjoin the 
affix after wordsigns in order to secure dis- 
tinctive outlines: 


‘ © 
a . £ —_— - . 4 ef a 


Key: Clearness, likeness, lightness, nearness, 
regardless, speechless. 


Fifteenth Lesson 


Practice the disjoined affixes of Lesson 
Fifteen until you can write and read them 
without difficulty. An interesting exercise 
is the formation of derivatives from the 
words given in the examples and general 
exercise of this lesson. As a final review 
write each word once following it by as 
many derivatives as you can form, take for 
instance: insulate, insulated, insulator, in- 
sulation, or phonetic, phonetics, phonetical. 
phonetically. 

In many words you will find that the 
affix can with safety be joined, the outline 
thus formed is distinctive and of course 
more rapidly executed. This applies to 
“ship” as explained in Paragraph 208 and 
also to the endings “fication,” “ograph,” 
“ulate,” “itical’ and their derivatives. 
Practice these examples: 


4 ™ 


“eZ ot@w- . Dp 


Key: Modification, ratification, edification, 
mystification, stenography, stenographer, pho- 
nography, phonographer, speculate, manipula- 
tion, pelitical, critical, analytical, automatically, 
grammatical. 


Sixteenth Lesson 


This is an easy and interesting lesson, 
and one that will add a number of fre- 
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quently recurring words to your shorthand 
vocabulary. Make a list of the different 
beginnings and endings given and select 
one word from the Manual and one from 
the plate illustrating each. 

Add also the following words illustrating 


the endings “nation-nition,’ ‘‘mation- 
mission.” 
G 
> f a 2 — 
ag 
oa - 
<> 
-_— o— <A 
7 ¢ sd 
Key: Donation, nomination, alienation, in- 


clination, combination. 

Termination, assassination, fascination, am- 
munition, ignition. 

Inanition, admonition, definition, recognition, 
reformation. 

Animation, information, transformation, esti- 
mation, reclamation. 

Transmission, commission, intermission, omis- 
sion, permission. 


Seventeenth Lesson 


Your progress in general dictation work, 
especially on business letters, will depend 
largely on your mastery of the seventeenth 
lesson. Learn not only the phrase forms 
given, but also the phrasing principles 
these forms illustrate. You will thus be 
able to form special phrases of your own 
as the exigencies of your dictation may re- 
quire. In every business there is a special 
vocabulary and every dictator has stock 
phrases and pet expressions. The prin- 
ciples of Lesson Seventeen will enable you 
to form special phrases which will add 
both to your speed in taking dictation and 
to your accuracy in transcribing your 
notes. The following are among the 
phrases used by the stenographers in our 
own offices: 


¢ fr 4 


GREGG 
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Key: Business college, business institute, 
commercial college, board of education, Gregg 
Shorthand, inclosed blank, application blank, 
order blank, printed matter, some printed mat- 
ter. 

Eighteenth Lesson 

Another vocabulary-building lesson is 
Lesson Eighteen. Make up your mind 
now to learn to write proper names in 
shorthand. The days, the months, the 
cities and states given in the Manual will 
furnish a good basis for your proper-name 
vocabulary. Add to this the city, surname, 
and christian name plates given in Hints 
and Helps for the Shorthand Student. 
Remember, however, that a few forms 
memorized and applied will be of greater 
value to you than a “hazy notion” of how 
to write many words. These “hazy no- 
tions” will not survive in the stress of tak- 
ing rapid dictation. A few new words each 
day memorized and practiced, with con- 
stant review of the words already learned, 
will soon enable you to build up a splendid 
shorthand vocabulary. 

In many cases the names of cities and 
states may be easily joined, as: 


_ . ee aa 


_ AZ 7 } 

Key: Rochester, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., De- 
troit, Mich., Minneapolis, Minn., Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Baltimore, Md., Washington, D. C., St. Paul, 
Minn., Boston, Mass., Denver, Colo., St. Joseph, 
Mo., Louisville, Ky. 

Do not overlook the importance of gen 
eral rules contained in the paragraphs 
which comprise this lesson. The plate on 
Lesson Eighteen will furnish some addi- 
tional words which will help you to fix these 
principles firmly in mind. Your next big 
problem is vocabulary building. We shall 
have more to say on this subject next 


month. 


oO 


Intermediate Certificate Examination 


(For instructions on preparing papers 
see page 73, October number. ) 

Question One—Theory: 

Write the following words and phrases: 





Above, harsh, carpet, admire, discontinue, 
capital, museum, retrench, $10,000, balance, 
afterthought, share, future, country, expert, 
as-long-as, farm, because, territory, charter, 
wager, acquaint, sublet, cart, interwoven, mean- 





























time, also, gateway, I-trust, carry, $700, one- 
of-our, again, occasion, compact, sermon, to- 
reply, belong, else, serge, vitally, correspond- 
ence, all-right, preliminary, child, particular, 
sort, latest, readers, regret, avoid, sure, as- 
well-as, things, however, stars, great, until, 
advocate, ulster, oblige, limpid, comma, guitar, 
appoint, literature, I-don’t-see, control, prettily, 
small, anger, last, where, establish, from- 
shore-to-shore, foretell, extreme, length, 7 
o'clock, mold, upon, pump, insert, garb, pur- 
pose, filings, totally, familiar, represent, con- 
cern, interest, by-the-way, count, royal, nui- 
sance, answer, yes, language, assert, yesterday. 

Soprano, significant, destroy, force, teller, 
term, opportunity, emotion, advent, starch, 
serve, reporter, elsewhere, reverse, carbon, out- 
going, progress, column, therewith, ugly, day- 
of-the-week, busily, engrave, to-put, Edwin, 
asserts, determine, early, snowy, anybody, dwell, 
concert, away, envy, which-has-been, unneces- 
sary, entertain, pathway, sometime, commence, 
impart, emit, largest, as-rich-as, outcome, ex- 
perience, sympathy, margin, whatsoever, un- 
fortunate, occur, reconcile, thereon, inner, ef- 
fort, plush, certainly, to-ask, exercise, switch, 
resolution, exchange, thereto, embrace, war, 
learn, burden, anything, somebody, enthusiasm, 
swore, admit, fold, capital-of-the-state, I-had- 
been, gently, unkind, Germany, good-deal, 
cashier, perform, vineyard, subway, giver, ex- 
cite, advise, garden, 12 feet, to-see, acquit, in- 
expensive, detract, fact, drafted, crushed, bil- 
liard, demand, circle, theory, aware. 

Run, may-be, system, collector, speaker, 
warn, manners, contractor, compel, day-after- 
day, whereas, remarked, in-respect-to-the, ex- 
cellent, restrictive, distance, conceal, general, 
writer, emperor, surprise, wire, chariot, awhile, 
we-wish-to-say, forever, extravagant, contra- 
dict, I-do-not, beautiful, hallway, they-want, 
satisfy, excess, in-the-world, permit, imply, 
freight, ought-to, longer, gun, prolong, worry, 
construction, he-should-have-been, improbable, 
comic, best, invoice, unjust, we-want, order, 
sooner, debtor, contrary, I-ask, sisters, engine, 
utters, barter, subject, worthy, already, ad- 
vance, employer, thorough, ordinary, journey, 
electricity, finder, Norway, misguided, turner, 
hardest, glad-to-say, adhere, artist, Yours-very- 
truly, ultraism, trunk, daughter, worker, fore- 
arm, dealings, officer, to-ship, 600 pounds, I-did, 
dutiful, recede, subdue, creditor, wondered, un- 
alterable, instruction, worse, consider, inter- 
view, tidings, immaterial. 

Question Two—Dictation: 

The teacher will dictate lesson plates 
(appearing in October magazine) 7-12, in- 


clusive. Time: Six minutes for each 
plate. 
Question Turee—Penmanship and 


Execution: 

The grade on this question will be based 
on the shorthand style of the student as 
indicated by the work done on Questions 
One and Two. 
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Complete Certificate Test Questions 


The plan of this examination will be sim- 
iliar in character to that of the Primary 
and Intermediate Certificates. 

Question One—Theory: 

The writing of 300 words illustrating 
all the important principles contained in 
the Manual. 

Question Two—Dictation: 

The lesson plates contained in this issue 
will be dictated under the same conditions 
which have governed this question in the 
Primary and Intermediate examinations. 

Question Turee—Penmanship and 
Execution: 

The grade will be based on the work 
on Questions One and Two, special atten- 
tion being given to the points on execu- 
tion developed in this department. 


Gregg Writer Speed Certificates 


These examinations may be given by 
any teacher at any specified time. The 
teacher need only agree to give the exam- 
ination according to the conditions pre- 
scribed by the editor of this department. 
A number of teachers whose students com- 
pleted the theory work before September 
1 of this year have inquired as to whether 
it is necessary for the members of their 
classes to secure Primary, Intermediate 
and Complete Certificates before they are 
eligible for Speed Certificates. Stenog- 
raphers and members of local Gregg 
Shorthand associations have sent in sim- 
ilar inquiries. 

To make the matter clear we wish to 
state that students who have completed the 
Manual previous to September 1, 1914, and 
stenographers who are members of local 
Gregg Shorthand Associations may by a 
special arrangement omit Primary and In- 
termediate Certificates, and take the Com- 
plete Certificate test. After the Complete 
Certificate is secured they will be eligible 
for Speed Certificates. 

The special arrangement referred to 
may be made only by a teacher of Gregg 
Shorthand and must be made direct with 
the editor of this department. This plan 
presupposes that there is at least one 
teacher in every local Gregg Shorthand 
Association. The teacher in writing us 
about this matter is requested to give the 
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names of students or stenographers for 
whom they wish to make this arrangement 
and inform us about when and where the 
candidate began the study of Gregg Short- 
hand. The material for dictation is now 
ready and will be sent on request to 
any teacher. The material will be placed 
in a sealed envelope to be opened before 
the contestants at the time that the contest 
is given. The rates are 80, 100, 110, 120 
words a minute and the dictation period in 
each case in five minutes. The time al- 
lowed for making the transcription is as 
follows: 80 word test, 30 minutes; 100 
word, 40 minutes; 110 word, 45 minutes; 
120 word, 50 minutes. 

The transcription and shorthand notes 
are to be sent to us. As soon as they are 
received, the papers will be graded and 
certificates issued to.all qualifying. All 
papers will be kept on file in this office and 
not returned to the candidates. 


Please Note This Correction 

In Question Two of both the Primary 
and Intermediate certificate examinations 
it was stated that the time allowance for 
the dictation on the lesson plates would be 
two minutes on each plate. When this 


rule was made it was contemplated that a 
different set of lesson plates would be used, 
and when the change in the plates was 
abandoned the time allowance was not 
changed to correspond with the length of 
the plates now being used. 

The time allowance for the dictation on 
each lesson plate is now placed at six 
minutes. 

Both the words and the sentences must 
be dictated within this time. This change 
in the time applies to Questions Two of 
Primary, Intermediate and Complete Cer- 
tificate Examinations. 


Teachers are requested to draw the at- 
tention of their students to the foregoing 
correction in the requirements. Obviously 
the time allowance of two minutes, as first 
stated, was entirely too short for writing 
the Lesson Plates from dictation, espe- 
cially by beginners. The new time allow- 
ance will give everyone an opportunity. 
It will not be easy to pass the examina- 
tion even under the new rule, but any stu- 
dent who will devote himself to practicing 
the lesson plates as outlined in a previous 
number will have no special difficulty in 
passing the test. 


oOo 


“Remington Notes” 
oo NOTES is always a 


welcome visitor to this desk. The 

latest number confirms all our good 
opinions. It is a practical publication. 
Its mission is to be helpful to the typist. 
For example, “Practical Points for Typ- 
ists That Will Make Your Work Worth 
More,” is the heading of a prominent de- 
partment, and this number contains three 
pages of these points that will make any 
typist’s work worth more. 

The issue also features the Remington 
Accuracy Contests which are held each 
June and January at all Remington of- 
fices, and at which the prize of a Reming- 
ton Typewriter is offered to operators who 
write sixty words a minute for fifteen min- 
utes absolutely without error. Miss Lieb- 


tag, of Cincinnati, and Mr. Lillie, of 
Washington, are operators who have al- 
ready won this prize, and al] Remington 


operators are invited to compete in the next 
contest. 

Other features are a letter from Edward 
Bok on the value of stenography as a step- 
ping-stone to success, and an article on 
“How Can Stenographers and Typists In- 
crease Their Income,” by Miss Wentworth, 
head of the Remington Philadelphia Em- 
ployment Department. 

Remington Notes is distributed free to 
all typists on request. If any typist is 
not getting it a letter addressed to the 
Remington Typewriter Company, 327 
Broadway, New York, will place his or her 
name on the permanent mailing list. 


oOo 


There is no magic way in which skill 
in shorthand can be acquired, and the soon- 
er the Student understands this the better 
off he will be. Skill is attained only by 
hard study and patient, persistent effort. 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article ““O. G. A. Test" in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
shorthand “plate” which will appear in the ‘January 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un- 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try, because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G. A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,"’ the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for “beauty’’— the three qualities that go to make up 
artistic writing. 


The British Order of Gregg 
Artists 


HIS month we have an announce- 
ment to make which concerns our 
foreign members and those in for- 
eign countries who are interested in trying 
for membership in the Order. We have 
always regretted that we could not extend 
the time limit on the tests in order that 
our foreign readers might have an oppor- 
tunity to send in their plates to be consid- 
ered for reproduction, for we have re- 
ceived many splendid specimens of short- 
hand writing from them, but could not give 
their work proper recognition as the test 
was not always the current one. 

In view of the wide growth of our Or- 
der, and the notice it is attracting in for- 
eign countries, it has been thought advis- 
able to organize a British Order of Gregg 
Artists. This work is to be conducted by 
the Gregg Shorthand Magazine, which is 


“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 

development of artistry in writing. 
Conducted by Winifred Kenna, O. G. A., 
Y 6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 


as relating to this department should be addressed. 
bes i RUT LM 












This department is the official 
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published by the Liverpool office of the 
Gregg Publishing Company. The plans 
are now being completed, and full an- 
nouncement of them will be given in the 
October issue of that magazine. 

Of course we shall miss the constant 
reminders of the interest of our friends 
across the ocean, but we are confident that 
they will all welcome the new arrange- 
ment, as it will give them the opportunity 
to take active part in all future contests. 

The membership of the British Order of 
Gregg Artists will comprise all British 
and Colonial writers, with the exception of 
Canada. All Canadian tests should be sent 
to us, in order to avoid the loss of time 
in the mails. Gregg Shorthand is spread- 
ing so rapidly in England and other coun- 
tries that we know there will be a great 
deal of friendly rivalry between the two 
branches of the Order. Communications 
in regard to the British O. G. A. should be 
addressed to Joseph Jakeman, Esq., 21 
Harrington Street, Liverpool, England. 


Mr. Bushey's Notes 


This month we are giving as the author- 
itative plate the notes submitted by Mr. 
Orin Bushey. Mr. Bushey has been a 
student in Gregg School, Chieago, since 
July 8, 1914. He received his theory in- 
struction from Miss Kitty Dixon, com- 
pleting the Manual in two months. Since 
then he has been in the advanced depart- 
ment, under the direction of Mr. H. M. 
Munford. Mr. Bushey has already at- 
tained a very creditable speed in writing, 
and in just a few days (from the time we 
are writing) will be promoted to the A 
class. Mr. Bushey deserves a great deal 
of credit for the splendid record he has 
made and we are glad to see that in com- 
pleting his study of the system in so short 
a time he has not sacrificed the artistic side 
of shorthand writing. Any writer would 
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Mr. Bushey’s Notes 
(For key, see O. G. A. Department, September number.) 
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be proud of such work as we are repro- 
ducing this month, and we hope that Mr. 
Bushey will continue to develop the artistic 
possibilities of his notes. We expect to 
hear more of him in the future. 

The papers written by the following ap- 
plicants also received 
consideration for pub- 
lication: Miss Estelle 
Bennehoff, Highland, 
Ill.; Christian C. I. 
Oehler, New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; Bernice Elder, 
Quincy, Ill., and Miss 
Gertrude Bowman, 
Chicago, Ill. We only 
wish that it were pos- 
sible to give space to 
the excellent specimens 
of shorthand writing 
which come in. It is always a difficult task 
to choose the best one. 





Orr Busuey 


Mr. Ah Chung Lyau's Experiences 


In response to our request, Mr. Lyau, 
whose notes on the O. G. A. Test were pub- 
lished in the September magazine, has sent 
us a brief account of his work with Gregg 
Shorthand. We know that our readers 
will be interested in the following extracts 
from Mr. Lyau’s letter: 

I am a student in the Y. M. C. A. Night 
School here [ Honolulu, T. H.] and have studied 
Gregg Shorthand for two terms of twenty-four 
weeks each. Each week we have two hours of 
recitations. In the first term there were about 
eight students enrolled in the class and by the 
end of the term only three remained. By that 
time we had nearly completed the Manual, and 
I wrote as high as twenty-five words a minute, 
which is, of course, very slow, owing to the 
little practicing that I did. During this term 


I did very little practicing outside, because I, 


had to work during the day and in the evenings 
I had to spend the time on some other studies 
besides shorthand. 

When the second term opened, I went into 
the advanced class with five other students. 
This class was under the instruction of Mr. 
J. H. Pattrick. It was through the efforts of 
Mr. Pattrick that I have increased my speed 
from twenty-five words to a little over a hun- 
dred words a minute. During this whole term 
I did only about three or four hours’ practice 
outside. In this class, we had for the most 
of the time work on the Speed Practice, The 
Saturday Evening Post, and some other maga- 
zines. We also had drills on common words 
and phrases. One of the most interesting 
things in this class is the writing out in short- 
hand the important places of the Hawaiian 
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islands, such as Hawaii, Oahu, Aiea, Paauilo, 
Kealakekua, Kahuku, and many others. We 
did not have very much trouble in writing 
them out. There were four students remaining 
at the close of this term. They all attained the 
speed of one hundred words a minute. 


Mr. Lyau’s work in shorthand is won- 
derful in view of the very short time he 
has been studying the system. His class 
has received only two hours of instruction 
each week for a period of forty-eight 
weeks. And, as he states in his letter, he 
could not give much outside time to the 
study. 

We are certainly glad to present this 
short sketch of Mr. Lyau’s work, as we 
know it will be an inspiration to those 
writers who are working under difficulties. 


From this Month's Correspondents 


We want to make special mention of the 
excellent club of seventcen papers received 
from Miss Ethel C. Sawyer, of the Merrill 
(Wis.) High School. In the letter ac- 
companying the papers, Miss Sawyer says: 

These are the first Order of Gregg Artist 
papers ever sent from the Merrill High School, 
but you will hear from us again. Thirty-seven 
beginners already have aspirations in that direc- 
tion. When we began our work last month, I 
found that the attention of the shorthand de- 
partment had not been directed particularly 
to this Order. However, those who had fin- 
ished the Manual soon became interested in 
putting their best work into the September 
test. It has been a great incentive to them to 
make smaller, well-proportioned and correct 
notes. 


Miss Sawyer was formerly connected 
with the Cumberland High School, Cum- 
berland, Wis., and sent 
in a great many O. 
G. A. tests from that 
school. She has been 
with the Merrill High 
School only since Sep- 
tember, and that she is 
going to achieve splen- 
did results in interest- 
ing her students in the 
O. G. A. Department 
is shown in this initial 
club. We welcome 
these new members, 
and hope that they will keep in close touch 
with the Department. A local O. G. A. 
club is next in order, Miss Sawyer, and 
we hope to be able to assign you a number 
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and to hear more from you about the work 
as soon as you have been able to give a 
little time to the organization of it. 

We have also received a nice club from 
Mrs. Nettie Patten, of the Grand Island 
Business College, Grand Island, Nebr. In 
the letter which was inclosed with the 
papers, Mrs. Patten said, in part: 

I am sending you several copies of the Oc- 
tober test. These students have had shorthand 
only since June, and therefore are a little doubt- 
ful about the quality of their work. Any criti- 
cisms you may make on any of the papers will 
be gladly accepted, as they may be helpful to 
those trying next month. 

I hope to be able to send in specimens every 
month hereafter. 


Handling Practice Work in Clubs 


In a letter just received from Mr. V. 
Herbert Edmonds, of Herkimer, N. Y., 
there is a suggestion which we know will 
be welcomed by our members. We have 
received a great many requests for sug- 
gestions as to the handling of the practice 
work in the clubs, and this plan will un- 
doubtedly meet with favor. Mr. Edmonds 
says: 

There are a number of Gregg writers here, 
and ep | we formed a “pact.” We take 
turns and all meet at each other’s house during 
the week, where we pair off into dictators and 
stenographers; the dictators use the Gregg 
Writer as a source of dictation. We try speeds 
that make us hustle to get the matter all down. 
After a time the dictators and stenographers 
change. Every line of written matter is read 
and errors carefully noted. We find it inter- 
esting and we feel sure that those who feel in 
need of dictation practice may find this idea 
of value. 


This is a very practical plan and is cer- 
tain to secure results. 

Another plan is that followed by the 
speed classes which have recently been 
formed in the Chicago Gregg Shorthand 
Association. Those of the members who 
are particularly interested in increasing 
their speed in writing meet each Thursday 
evening. There are two classes—in the 
lower speed class dictation is given up to 
one hundred words a minute, and in the 
higher speed class dictation over one hun- 
dred words a minute is given. The mem- 
bers of the classes take turns dictating— 
the two dictators for each evening being 
chosen by the director of the class. In 
this way the work of dictating is evenly 
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divided among the members, and those 
taking the dictation become accustomed to 
the voices of a great many different people. 
That is always an advantage. 


We shall be glad to hear from some of 
the other clubs and associations as to the 
method they follow in giving dictation. 


o) 
The December Test 


The test given below will be good until 
the 20th of December. It is splendid ma- 
terial and we know all our readers will 
want to write it up. If you wish your paper 
to be considered for reproduction, don’t 
forget the black ink. 


Stray Thoughts from Ruskin 


In the daily course and discipline of right 
life we must continually and reciprocally sub- 
mit and surrender in all kind and courteous 
and affectionate ways; and these submissions 
and ministries to each other are as good for 
the yielder as the receiver; they strengthen and 
perfect as much as they soften and refine. 

Do not think of your faults; still less of 
others’ faults. In every person who comes near 
you, look for what is good and strong. Honor 
that; rejoice in it; and as you can, try to 
imitate it, and your faults -will drop off like 
dead leaves when their time comes. 

We have certain work to do for our bread, 
and that is to be done strenuously; other work 
to do for our delight, and that is to be done 
heartily; neither is to be done by halves or 
shifts, but with a will; and what is not worth 
this effort is not to be done at all. 

Right dress is that which is fit for the station 
in life and the work to be done in it; and 
which is otherwise graceful, healthy and easy; 
on occasion splendid; always as healthful as 
possible. Right dress is therefore strong, 
simple, radiantly clean, carefully put on, care- 
fully kept. Beautiful dress is chiefly beautiful 
in color, in harmony of parts, and in mode of 
putting on and wearing. Rightness of mind 
is in nothing more shown than in the mode of 
wearing simple dress. 

I do not in the least see why courtesy and 
gravity and sympathy with the feelings of 
others, and courage and trust and pity, and 
what else goes to make up a gentleman’s char- 
acter, should not be found behind a counter 
as well as elsewhere, if they were demanded, 
or even hoped for there. 

In order that people may be happy in their 
work, these three things are needed: they must 
be fit for it; they must not do too much of it; 
and they must have a sense of success in it. 

Every noble life leaves the fibre of it for- 
ever in the work of the world. By so much 
evermore the strength of the human race has 
gained. 
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A 


W. J. Algiers, Tulsa, 
Pearl Allard, Merrill, 


B 
Selma Beine, Merrill, Wis. 
Estelle Bennehoff, Highland, Ill. 
Ethel I. Bergerson, Wellsville, N. Y. 
Israel Bernstein, Dover, N. 
Gertrude Bowman, Chicago, Til. 


Okla. 
Wis. 


Lois Brown, Yalesville, Conn. 
Edith M. Burden, New Westmin- 
ster, B. C., Canada. 
Orin Bushey, Chicago, III. 
c 


C. Harold Carlson, Rockford, Il. 

Harriett Carpenter, Dover, N. H. 

Marjorie Carpenter, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Catherine Cavosie, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Alfred Chantler, Tacoma, Wash. 

Anna Cihak, Chicago, III. 


Ethel M. Cleaver, Walla Walla, 
Wash. 

D. B. Coleman, Columbus, Ga. 

C. R. Coy, Portland, Ore. 


Laura Craig, Burlington, Ia. 
Mildred Cullen, Stoneham, Mass. 
Lyman A. Curtis, Phoenix, Ariz. 


D 

Henrietta Danits, Chicago, Ill. 
Christine Danz, Edgewood, R. I. 
Bertha M. Darby, Pomeroy, Wash. 
Hazel B. Davis, Stoneham, Mass. 
Marie Denys, Holyoke, Mass. 
Esther DesRosiers, Merrill, Wis. 
Adelaide Dorn, Green Bay, Wis. 





John Duiser, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
E 
Bernice Elder, Quincy, Ll 
Zelda Elliott, Monmouth, III. 
Walter Evjue, Merrill, Wis. 
F 
Beatrice Flanagan, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio. 
Lulu Frazer, Tacoma, Wash. 
G 
Florence Gaston, Grand Island, 
Nebr. 


Teachers’ Certificates 


Edna Eastman, Ottawa, Ont., 
John W. Edgemond, Berkeley, 
Lillian F. Gillard, Clarks Grove, Minn. 
Libbie O. Hansen, Green Bay, Wis. 


We are presenting herewith a list of 
the successful applicants for our Teachers’ 
Certificate since the last announcement: 


Eva Ashton, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Mrs. Clara H. Bagley, Green Bay, Wis. 
Bickford, Polson, Mont. 


Mrs. Jessie G. 
John Blaney, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Sadie Bloch, Newport, R. I. 


Florence E. Brien, Kansas City, Mo. 
Brother Leander, Danvers, Mass. 
Ralph W. Brown, Boston, Mass. 


Clara M. Burkum, Albert Lea, 


Charles C. Carter, Lebanon, Mo. 
Juvenilia Caseman, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. Chase, Utica, N. Y. 
Corinne I. Clark, San Mateo, Cal. 
Mayme Corbin, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Dorothy 


Irma Earnist, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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List of New Members 






ER 


e. aa yo ae Lewisten, —~ o 
illian Gillard, Clarks Grove, Minn. . J . 
Anna Gronlund, Merrill, Wis. -- A a Octier, New Re 
Emma Guay, Tacoma, Wash. Hazel Olson, Rockford, Il. 
| Ruth L. Owen, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
a P 
ae . Harnack, Salt Lake Alonzo R. Parsons, Kansas City, 
fe = rs Mo. 
Ruth Heldt, Merrill, Wis. on, * s. Peterson, Grand Island, 


Harry J]. Henderson, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
J. M. Henry, Toowoomba, Queens- 


“land, Australia. John > Pretorius, Heilbron, O. F. 
a _ Sa, Grand Island, Florence Prouty, Elkhart, Ind. 
Berger Hogfel¢t, Rockford, I. R 


J 


Russell Jepson, Meriden, Conn. 
Alice Johnson, Rockford, IN. 
Lydia Johnson, Tacoma, Wash. 


Mae Kane, Grand Island, Nebr. 
Hattie Kasten, Merrill, Wis. 
Marie Kittilsby, Seattle, Wash. 
Grace Kubler, Grand Island, Nebr. 


L 


Arthur Launder, Tacoma, Wash. 
Frank S. Lindsay, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mary G. Livingston, Chicago, Il. 
Fred Loy, Washington, D. C 


Edna Mandel, Chicago, Ill. 
Mildred A. Marshall, Madison, Wis. 
John B. Marton, Chicago, III. 
Mrs. Helen Maslin, Berkeley, Cal. 
W. C. Masters, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Emily McKercher, South Bend, Ind. 
Neva McKinnon, 
Towa. 
Daniel N. McLeod, Stoneham, Mass. 
Fred G. Meyer, Batesville, Ind. 
Hilda K. Miller, Muncie, Ind. 
May Miller, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Tacob Morck, Valleyford, 


James Morgenroth, Chicago, III. 


N 
Nachtigall, 


oO°o 


> ae 
Minn. 


Minneapolis, 


Clarinda, | 


Anna M. Reynolds, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Vernon Rice, Grand Island, Nebr. 
Letitia Rigney, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Raymond D. Russell, Columbus, Ga. 
Ss 
Luciano Salvaggio, Brooklyn, 
Signe Sanden, Rockford, Ill. 
John Sanford, Merrill, Wis. 
Roy C. Sasser, Columbus, Ga. 
Antoinette Silber, Meriden, Conn. 
Harriet Smith, Portland, Ore. 
J. Ballard Smith, Pueblo, Colo. 
wa Smyth, DeFuniak Springs, 


w. ¥. 


a. 
Anna Solie, Stanley, Wis. 
Leonora Stech, Chicago, III. 
Olga Stenberg, San Francisco, Cal. 
Ruth Stolitski, Chicago, Ill. 
Nels Svenson, Tacoma, Wash. 

T 


Lloyd E. Tarr, Merrill, Wis. 
E. C. Timmermann, Jr., Batesville, 


Ind. 
Vv 
Douglas Van Horne, Seattle, Wash 
w 


Lawrence E. Warren, Ellendale, Del. 
. Watts, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Charlotte V. Wells, Aurora, II. 
Dolly Whelan, Tacoma, ash. 
Lennis H. ilkinson, Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 
Ellen B. Wood, New Westminster, 
B. C., Canada. 
Y 


| Ralph Younkin, Nickerson, Kansas. 


Can. 
Cal. 


Rosella Highland, Edinboro, Pa. 


Eli Longpre, 


Marie Alberta LeClair, Green Bay, Wis. 
Herbert A. Ling, Danvers, Mass. 


Montreal, Que., Can. 


Mabel Lower, Indianola, Iowa. 


Minn. 


Lester C. Ra 


O. F. Mathis, Binghamton, Tenn. 

Arthur Howard Miller, Dickson, Tenn. 
J. L. Mindling, Richmond, Ind. 

June Mulvehill, Alhambra, Cal. 

Mrs. Zylpha E. Myers, Weatherford, Okla. 
Lewis A. Newgard, Lodi, Cal. 


ines, Milford, Ill. 


Ruth M. Rainey, Washington, D. C. 
Minnie B. Reeter, Decatur, II. 


(Continued on page 170.) 
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A Prosperous Year for Business Schools 


HERE has been considerable specu- 
lation among school managers as to 
how the war and business conditions 

generally would affect private commercial 
schools. 

In the sales of our various text-books, 
and particularly in the orders received 
during August and September, we have an 
unfailing barometer of business conditions. 
Carefully prepared statements show us 
not only the aggregate sales of our three 
offices—New York, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco—but in addition, the number of books 
ordered by each school as compared with 
previous years. 

The total sales do not form a reliable 
basis for forming an opinion on general 
business conditions, because the constant 
increase in the number of schools using 
Gregg Shorthand and our other publica- 
tions invariably increases the total sales 
each year irrespective of the prosperity 
or lack of prosperity of the schools; but 
the comparison statements of books ordered 
by various private schools do furnish data 
that is absolutely reliable. 

It will be remembered by many of our 


readers that two years ago we announced 
a very large increase in the sales of our 
books over the previous year; last year 
there was a substantial, but not an ex- 
traordinary increase. These reports ac- 
curately reflected business conditions with 
the private commercial schools in these 
years. 

We are happy to report that the state- 
ments just submitted to us by our three 
offices for the sales up to September first 
show a most amazing aggregate increase 
in the business for this year. To put it 
briefly: The sales of our leading text- 
books—shorthand, typewriting, English— 
for the first eight months of 1914 equaled 
the sales for the entire year of 1913. 

A scrutiny of the orders sent in by the 
business schools showed that most of them 
have largely increased their orders, and 
since the first of September many of them 
have sent in additional orders which in- 
dicate that they had underestimated their 
enrollment. 

It is true that this increase is not uni- 
form throughout the country. The reports 
from the Western offices show not only a 
great aggregate increase in the sales, but 
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almost invariably an increase in the indi- 
vidual orders from schools. 

The reports of the Eastern office also 
show a very large aggregate increase— 
due to the numerous adoptions of the sys- 
tem and our other books in the East— 
but the orders from individual schools fre- 
quently show no increase and even in some 
instances a slight decrease. 

From this we infer that schools in cer- 
tain portions of the Eastern section of the 
country, where importing and exporting 
business is done, or where there are fac- 
tories dependent to some extent on mate- 
rials obtained from foreign countries, are 
feeling the effects of the war. But even 
in these cases, the decrease in business 
does not seem to be of a serious nature. 

Taking the whole country into consid- 
eration, the gain in business for private 
schools is as remarkable as it is gratifying. 
We are glad to note from the reports that 
the increased enrollments in most of the 
schools appear to be very largely due to 
the growing popularity of shorthand. 


oOo 
“Shorthand is Written With 
the Head” 


HIS striking statement was made by 
T the well-known reporter, Mr. W. E. 

McDermut in his address to the 
Gregg Shorthand Federation, as reported 
in this issue of the magazine. All of Mr. 
McDermut’s remarks are worth reading, 
but we think that his explanation of his 
belief that “shorthand is written with the 
head” ought to be emphasized. 

We very heartily indorse what Mr. Mc- 
Dermut said about the gain in speed of 
writing that comes from much practice in 
reading shorthand notes. Through reading 
well-written shorthand the correct forms 
for words and phrases become impressed 
upon the memory, and hesitancy in think- 
ing out the forms is eliminated. The am- 
bitious writer who relies upon dictation 
practice, to the exclusion of reading prac- 
tice, as a means of gaining speed, is mak- 
ing a very serious mistake. 

If we were beginning to work up speed, 
we should get all the magazines and other 
matter written in shorthand and devote 
at least one-half the time to reading and 
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re-reading the plates until the forms be- 
came so familiar that they could be read as 
rapidly as print. 

The explanation of the difficulty some 
writers find in increasing their speed very 
often lies in the neglect of reading prac- 


tice. 
cOeo 


A Tribute To Other Systems 


TEACHER of a Pitmanic system 

writes a long article criticising 

Gregg Shorthand—although, of 
course, he admits he does not know any- 
thing about the system—and concludes by 
saying, “I attach no importance to the 
fact that the Gregg system has been adopt- 
ed by many schools. I have been out of 
the school business for twelve years, but 
I remember when the Cross Eclectic, the 
Pernin, the McKee’s New Rapid, McKee’s 
New Standard, Lindsley’s Takigraphy, 
and -Sloan-Duployan systems were much 
talked of, and they have all passed away. 
So it will be with the Gregg.” 

It is refreshing to hear this kind of 
thing once more—like meeting a long. 
lost friend. It was hardly necessary for 
the gentleman to say that he had been 
“out of the school business for twelve 
vears’’! 

There never was a time when all of 
these systems combined were taught in one- 
tenth the number of schools teaching Gregg 
Shorthand to-day ; in fact, there never was 
a time when any system of shorthand was 
taught in one-half the number of schools 
in the United States that are now teaching 
Gregg Shorthand. But let that pass. There 
is just one thing that induces us to give 
any attention to the statement made by 
this teacher, and that is a desire to pay the 
systems he mentions the tribute of respect 
which they deserve. 

Our critic evidently considers that be- 
cause the systems he mentioned have de- 
clined in popularity, they were undeserving 
of even the degree of success they attained. 
That is very superficial reasoning. 

The systems he mentioned were adopted 
by many teachers and schools because they 
expressed, to some extent at least, progress 
towards natural methods of writing short- 
hand by the elimination of some of the un- 
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natural and illogical features of the older 
systems. 

The Pernin, Sloan-Duployan, McKee’s 
New Standard and Lindsley’s Takigraphy 
were all connective-vowel systems. In that 
respect these systems marked a step for- 
ward. 

The Cross Eclectic and McKee’s New 
Rapid had a fluent, easy style of writing 
as opposed to the stiff, zig-zag, geometrical 
style. In that respect these systems also 
marked a step in the march towards the 
ideal. 

Lindsley’s Takigraphy, Pernin, Sloan- 
Duployan and McKee’s New Standard 
were free from position-writing. That was 
a step forward. 

Each of these systems had one or more 
natural features, and were successful ex- 
actly in the proportion to which they ap- 
proached the natural in shorthand writing. 

All these systems to-day are represented 
by thoroughly competent reporters. There 
are many excellent reporters using Cross 
Eclectic shorthand—there must be at least 
a dozen of them in Chicago alone—while 
Lindsley’s Takigraphy is represented by 
such distinguished reporters as the presi- 
dent of the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association, Mr. Charles H. Requa, Offi- 
cial Reporter to the Supreme Court, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Mr. W. L. Haskel, Court and 
Convention Reporter, Boston, Mass.; Miss 
Mary A. Powell, Official Reporter, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

There are just two reasons why these 
systems failed to attain greater popularity 
and more permanent success: 

1. They eliminated but one or two of 
the unnatural features of the older sys- 
tems, and retained the others. 

2. While eliminating certain bad fea- 
tures, some of them carried other bad fea- 
tures to a greater extent than the Pitmanic 
systems; e. g., the adoption of five positions 
and six lengths of characters in Cross 
Eclectic and McKee’s New Rapid. 

But doubtless all of them would have 
retained or increased their following had 
it not been for the appearance of Gregg 
Shorthand. Most of the progressive teach- 
ers who had advocated these systems speed- 
ily recognized that Gregg Shorthand not 
only embodied the natural principle or 
principles which they had been advocating, 
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but that, in addition, it had many other 
natural features. Its success was there- 
fore a vindication of their views, and they 
adopted it with enthusiasm. It is true that 
some of them resented the intrusion of the 
newcomer at first,—and in a few instances 
seemed to be even more prejudiced against 
it than many Pitmanic teachers,—but that 
feeling vanished as time went on, and to- 
day there are no more loyal and enthusastic 
supporters of Gregg Shorthand than the 
writers of the systems we have mentioned. 
These teachers were pioneers in the march 
towards the ideal in shorthand writing, and 
they rejoice in the success of Gregg Short- 
hand as a complete vindication of the 
soundness of the natural, logical principles 
they advocated. 


PYey- 
A Remarkable Shorthand 
Magazine 
ITH each passing month the 


Gregg Shorthand Magazine (Liv- 

erpool, Eng.) grows stronger and 
better. The editor, Mr. J. A. Morris, 
wields a brilliant pen. Having been a 
practical writer and reporter using the 
Pitman system before he took up Gregg 
Shorthand, Mr. Morris is, of course, a 
highly enthusiastic advocate of the For- 
ward Movement. We have often said that 
the longer one has written or studied Pit- 
man shorthand before taking up our sys- 
tem, the more enthusiastic he will be. 
The enthusiasm that counts is the en- 
thusiasm that is based on knowledge. 

It is a delight to read the editor’s com- 
ments on current shorthand topics in each 
number of the Gregg Shorthand Magazine, 
and especially the comments on the cor- 
respondence he receives. There has been 
nothing like it in shorthand literature be- 
fore; and as a result even the shorthand 
teachers who are opposed to Gregg Short- 
hand—and who confidentially assert that 
they will always be opposed to the system 
—are subscribing to the magazine in order 
to read what Mr. Morris has to say. 

There is an originality of style about 
his writings that takes hold of the reader 
whether he is “with him or against him.” 

Pressure of space alone prevents our 
quoting exhaustively from the Gregg Short- 
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hand Magazine each month, and it is a real 
source of regret to us that the magazine is 
not in the hands of all our readers, and 
particularly in the hands of all teachers 
of shorthand. 


oOo 
A Censor Needed at Bath 


ROM one of the many attacks on 
I Gregg Shorthand now being circu- 

lated in England we cull the follow- 
ing characteristic sentence: 

The Gregg system is little known in Canada, 
and is evidently languishing in the United 
— except in the broad prairie lands of the 

est. 

“Languishing” is good! The covert 
sneer at “the broad prairie lands of the 
West” may be safe-in England, but we 
advise Isaac Pitman & Sons of Bath, Eng- 
land, to eliminate it, and some other sneer- 
ing remarks, before circulating the pam- 
phlet in this country. 

From the broad prairie lands of the 
West, and from the cities built on the 
prairies, come nearly all progressive move- 
ments. Out on the prairies men think 
broadly, progressively, independently, and 
are free from hidebound tradition. 

As to Canada, we merely remark that 
there are now nearly one hundred schools 
in the Dominion teaching Gregg Short- 
hand, and it is growing rapidly, especially 
in the great cities that are springing up 
“on the broad prairie lands” of Western 
Canada. 


oO°o 

Brevities 
A unique record is held by the Central 
Iowa Business College, Marshalltown, 


Iowa. The president of this school, Mr. 
W. H. Gilbert, informs us that for eleven 
years every shorthand student in this 
school has been a subscriber to the Gregg 
Writer. 

* * #* 

Mr. J. A. Williams writes: 

As an item of news, I want to call your 
attention to the fact that Miss Alta L. Miller, 
Reporter of the Superior Court, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, has recently passed the bar examination 
at Des Moines and been admitted. Miss Miller 
is a fine stenographer and is doing as good 
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court reporting work as any reporter 1 know 
of in this state. 

We extend our hearty congratulations to 
Miss Miller. It is always a pleasure to us 
to hear of the advancement of our report- 
er friends. 

* * 7 


The manager of our San Francisco office 
writes: “Mr. E. M. Herndon, 871 Hayes 
St., San Francisco, Cal., has written the 
Bible in Gregg Shorthand through once, 
using the authorized edition; then he has 
interpolated the changes that appear in the 
revised edition in red ink. Mr. Herndon 
is a lover of Gregg Shorthand and has 
studied it for its cultural value alone. He 
has four daughters and two sons and all 
of them are writing Gregg Shorthand. He 
is looking forward to the.time when he 
will be teaching the third generation of 
his family the system which he has found 
of so much pleasure to himself and of so 
much value to his children.” 


~ ~ * 


The Estherville, Indiana, Commercial 
College, of which our good friend Mrs. 
Janet Niel Herzberg was the proprietor, 
was recently entirely destroyed by fire. 
Mrs. Herzberg has been conspicuously suc- 
cessful as a teacher, as is indicated by 
a number of brilliant students she has pre- 
pared for important shorthand positions. 
The Gregg Writer for February, 1910, 
contained an account of one of her stu- 
dents, Mr. Ralph Collett, who was ap- 
pointed private secretary to Hon. Larned 
Hand, Judge of the United States Dis- 
trict Court of New York City, after win- 
ning brilliant success in his studies at 
Harvard University. 

Mrs. Herzberg, it is understood, is to 
retire from the school business, as she 
has been elected Recorder at Estherville 
in the Republican primaries by a very 
large majority—receiving more votes than 
the other two candidates put together, and 
running ‘way ahead of her ticket all the 
way through. She even received two more 
votes than did the candidate for Governor 
himself in the same districts, and polled 
the largest vote in the county. We con- 
gratulate Mrs. Herzberg and wish her 
the highest possible success in her new 
field. 
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Mr. A. D. Link has sold Link’s Modern 
Business College, Boise, Idaho, to Mr. W. 
H. Coppedge, the well-known teacher of 
Gregg Shorthand. The school was estab- 
lished by Mr. Link in January, 1906, and 
has been very successful. The wide ex- 
perience and exceptional ability of Mr. 
Coppedge are sufficient assurance of the 
continued success of the institution. 

°° 8 ¢ - 

The Kentucky Post has an extended 
notice of the opening of the first Coving- 
ton Free Night Commercial School, illus- 
trated by a large two-column photo cut of 
the principal, Mr. Charles Chambers, who 
has achieved remarkable success in build- 
ing up the commercial department of the 
Covington High School. 

* * * 


To meet the demand for instruction in 
Gregg Shorthand among the teachers of 
New York City and vicinity, Saturday 
classes have been organized. Mr. Gregg 
is giving personal instruction in the prin- 
ciples of the system and special talks on 
teaching methods. Nearly one hundred 
teachers of the New York public schools 
are taking advantage of this opportunity 
and great interest is being shown in the 
work. 

* * * 

We are glad to learn that our good 
friend, Mr. L. J. Egelston, of the Rut- 
land Business College, Rutland, Vermont, 
is again in charge of that school. Mr. 
Egelston leased his school two years ago 
to Mr. F. E. Mitchell and spent a great 
deal of his time in the South. The Rut- 
land Business College has a fine record 
back of it, and much of its success has 
been due to the thoroughness of the work 
of its shorthand and typewriting depart- 
ments. These departments are in charge 
of Miss Vera Egleston, who is assisted by 
Miss Harriet F. Grandey, a graduate of 
the school. 

* cal * 

When we were in London last summer 
we visited the offices of the leading type- 
writer companies. When we were speak- 


ing to Mr. G. M. Cassatt, the European 
manager of the Remington Typewriter 
Company, he suddenly pulled out a little 
notebook and showed us that while on a 
recent trip to the various offices of the 
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company in Europe, he had noted his im- 
pressions in shorthand. Mr. Cassatt said 
that he had found shorthand of the very 
greatest value in assisting him in the ex- 
peditious dispatch of business. 

It was only recently that we learned 
that Mr. J. W. Earle, President of the 
Remington Typewriter Company, was also 
a writer of shorthand. Evidently short- 
hand has been a factor in the upward rise 
of these great business men, as it has been 
with so many other leaders in the business 
world. 

x oa * 

Here is an item from the New York 
Press, which will be news to many short- 
hand writers: 


I heard something the other day about short- 
hand. Most of the assistants in the big house- 
decorating firms are obliged to know it. The 
young men in the employ of architects are an- 
other class of whom shorthand often is required. 
Both decorators and architects use it for taking 
down verbatim the comments made by their 
clients. So these young men must know some- 
thing besides house decoration and draughts- 
manship. 

* * a 
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C PesueedUDOOETEEEEL HOREOOE DONE 


The International Typewriting Contests 
Reported by Rupert P. SoRelle 


The World’s Typewriting Championship 


Writinc One Hour rrom Parintep Cory 


Name Method Shorthand (ross 
Emil A. Trefzger....Rational Gregg 7912 
Margaret B. Owen...Van Sant Gregg 8243 
J. Te. Hebi vcccccses Rational Gregg 7898 
Gus R. Trefzger..... Rational Gregg 7848 
Rose L. Frits........ Donnelly Pitman 8084 
Thomas J. Ehrich....Van Sant Pitman 7623 


Errors 
39 
119 
69 
77 
125 


147 


Penalty 


195 
595 
345 
385 
625 
735 


The Amateur Typewriting Championship 


Wrrtrnc One-Hatr Hour rrom Parinten Cory 


Name (ross Errors 
Bessie Friedman , sia son 31 
i i 2 to evighaeeteunanl 3996 28 
I i ae ad wines gel ore 3978 36 
SN Eee eee re 3900 30 
Pe Ee, WIR, 6 cc ckncasccsecene 3790 31 
eee Ser 3746 44 
Se I ine cenbawdeeenaeten 3784 57 
EN EET Ee See are, be - 3756 65 
A ee 3740 62 
Oy, Ws I vine ineen ee eonoees 3560 39 
i Ee 3384 47 
Sarah Kunitz ...... ye ieudeseneuana 3397 50 
ee Se errs 3181 7 
NN i tna uk tek iG mnt wil S511 74 
eee 58 
RS IL io n.cne swe eenweewen 3078 10 
Sees Bi SD, 6 x cc wcvecccvdocs 3203 39 
eS ig os ca eine weil 3198 38 
CS EE Se ane Pre 3093 24 
ON Se eee oe 3204 72 
le SIN. ca vcnssecacnvese 2995 61 
Ea a 2801 27 
i SND 6 sciveveesenasicess 2647 2 
Wm. G. Wurflein.......... ee ae 2500 58 


Penalty 


155 
140 
180 
150 
155 
220 
285 
825 
310 
195 
235 
250 
35 
370 
290 
50 
195 
190 
120 
360 
305 
135 
10 
290 


Novice Typewriting Championship 


Firreen MINvrtes 


Name Gross Errors 
George Hossfeld ... 1618 30 
Clarence D. Bills. Sie es aria tathais Ries oa 151] 21 


ene SEEN so nce ovpuenvkaswenes 1444 17 


Penalty 


150 
105 
85 


Net 
3864 
3856 
3798 
3750 
3635 
3526 
3499 
3431 
3430 
3365 
3149 
3147 
3146 
3141 
3100 
3028 
3008 
3008 
2973 
2844 
2690 
2666 
2637 
2210 


Net 
1468 


1359 


Net 
7717 
7648 
7553 
7463 
7459 
6888 
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Net Words 
per Minute 

129 

127 

126 

124 

124 

115 


Net Words 
per Minute 
129 
129 
127 
125 
121 
118 
117 
114 
114 
112 
105 
105 
105 
105 
103 
101 
100 
100 
99 
95 
90 
89 
bated 
74 


Net Words 
per Minute 
98 
94 
91 
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Net Words 
Name Gross Errors Penalty Net per Minute 
SO Pree Pore r ert. 1586 52 260 1326 88 
Diy EE nccrcccessnencescesseenes 1381 14 70 1311 87 
Bam TRGTWIS 2. cc ccccccsctecccccs 1469 wW 220 1239 83 
MEE IEE nce dccvcccccesesseseces 1222 25 125 1097 73 
i CE sncntnusedsoseceee sade 884 0 0 884 59 


The World’s Typewriting Championship 


The Champion: 
typist, Gregg writer. 


Emil A. Trefzger, three times English Champion, Rational 


The Speed: 129 net words a minute for one hour—141% strokes per second for 


every minute in the hour! 
The Accuracy: 39 errors in 7912 
per cent perfect! 


AST YEAR I used up all the super- 
L latives in describing the magnificent 
work of Miss Owen—and as the 
dictionary is not handy, and the magazine 
is on the press waiting for this report, 
resource must take the place of research. 

But Mr. Trefzger did all that Miss 
Owen did—plus. 

He has raised typewriting 
accuracy to the nth power. 

Please note the combination 
of speed and accuracy in his 
remarkable achievement—129 
words a minute for one hour! 
Only 39 times during that 
grinding, vivid hour did his 
fingers slip away for a frac- 
tion of a moment from his 
marvelous control — become 
vagrants from the path of 
duty. 

It is the greatest record 
that has ever been made—and 
a complete analyzation of the 
figures from every angle is not 
necessary to convey the mar- 
velousness of it to even the 
minds of those who know but 
typing. 

Every shorthand writer, every student 
in the commercial schools, cafi realize what 
129 words a minute means on the type- 
writer. The hiatus between what they 
themselves can do and 129 words a minute 
makes this painfully clear. To thousands 
upon thousands it is an impossible accom- 
plishment, but it is an inspiration to every 
one of them to reach as far upward toward 
it as their ability or their ambition will 
carry them. 


speed and 


little about 





Emu A. TREFZGER 


Gross speed, 132 words a minute. 
words, or 1 error in 1116 strokes, or 99.99 


When typists get their speed up to 120 
or even 100 words a minute, large gains 
from year to year are not generally looked 
for. Last year Miss Owen increased her 
speed of the previous year nine words a 
minute—from 116 to 125. Mr. Trefzger 
increased his speed from 120 last year 
to 129—or a gain of nine words. But 
more remarkable still, Mr. Trefzger not 
only made a sensational jump 
in his speed of last year, but 
practically doubled his accu- 
racy. His was the most ac- 
curate work of any of the 
typists in the professional 
event, and is by far the best 
accuracy record ever made in 
the championship contest, 
with one exception, and that 
was at 92 words a minute. 


About Mr. Trefzger 


Mr. Trefzger is a Gregg 
writer and a Rational typist, 
and when I say I extend to 
him our heartiest congratula- 
tions on his wonderful achieve- 
ment, it will be echoed and re-echoed by 
the thousands of Gregg enthusiasts 
throughout the country—and the thousands 
of other typists and stenographers who are 
always ready to applaud the brilliant 
achievements of the fellow members of 
their craft. He has made it harder for 
the next champion by sctting a higher 
standard; easier for thousands of typists 
by developing possibilities. 

Mr. Trefzger was educated stenograph- 
ically and “typo’-graphically at Brown's 
Business College, Peoria, Illinois, where 
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he received his instruction from the well 
known teacher, Mr. J. B. Knudson. After 
leaving school he was engaged for a time 
in professional shorthand reporting, leav- 
ing that work to take up professional type- 
writing. He won the championship in the 
endurance contest, Chicago, 1905, the 
western championship in the Court Re- 
porters’ Contest, Chicago, in 1906, out- 
distancing the famous C. H. McGurrin by 
over 400 words, and won second place in 
the world’s championship at Chicago the 
same year. In 1908 he entered the inter- 
national contest, winning second place and 
being only one word a minute behind the 
winner of first place, Miss Fritz. Mr. 
Trefzger then went 
abroad as a demonstrator 
for the Underwood Type- 
writer Company and did 
not participate in the in- 
ternational contests again 
until 1911. While abroad, 
however, he captured the 
English championship 
twice and went back 
the next year and captured it again, win- 
ning the trophy permanently. In spite of 
being abroad on demonstrations, where he 
did not have the opportunities for prac- 
tice, Mr. Trefzger won fourth place in the 
1911 international contest with a speed of 
107 words a minute, only five words a 
minute below the winner, Mr. Blaisdell— 
a gain that was simply astonishing when 
the conditions under which he had worked 
were taken into consideration. In 1912 he 
won second place in the international con- 
test with a speed of 116 words a minute; 
in 1913 he won second place with a speed 
of 120 words a minute. 
Miss Owen's Brilliant Speed 

Miss Owen, who won 
second place, showed that 
she still retained her scin- 
tillating speed—writing a 
greater number of gross 
words than any ef the 
other contestants and a 
greater number even than 
she herself wrote last 
year—but her accuracy 
was not as good by any means as that of 
last vear. Miss Owen wrote 8243 words 
gross in the houwr—more than 137 words 
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a minute gross! That means approximate- 
ly 15 strokes per second. 

The brilliant Rational typist, Mr. J. L. 
Hoyt, won third place with a net speed of 
126 words a minute. He was second in 
accuracy to Mr. Trefzger. Mr. Hoyt did 
not participate in the contests last year 
and his return with a 
remarkable increase in 
speed was one of the fea- 
tures of the contest. 

Mr. Gus R. Trefzger, 
another brilliant exponent 
of the Rational Method, 
and the winner of fourth 
place, showed an increase 
in his speed of seven 
words a minute over his last year’s record, 





a 


Wa. F. Oswatp 


writing 124 words a minute net for the 


hour, outdistancing Miss Fritz by a slight 
margin. He gained consistently in both 
speed and accuracy. 

The three Rational typists in the pro- 
fessional contest—-the Trefzgers and 
Hoyt—showed the greatest accuracy of all 
the contestants in this event. Their com- 
bined errors totaled 185, that of the other 
three 391. 

Miss Fritz, who was looked upon as a 
dangerous competitor for first place, while 
writing a greater number of gross words 
than Mr. Trefzger him- 
self, dropped down to 
fifth place with a net 
speed of 124. 

The work of Mr. Eh- 
rich is worthy of high 
commendation. Last year 
he won first place in the 
amateur championship. 
In spite of the fact that 
he changed machines, he has increased his 
speed during the year. 


° 


Amateur Championship 


All records in the amateur champion- 
ship contest were broken by both Miss 
Friedman and Mr. Oswald, who tied on 
the average net words—129 words a min- 
ute, equaling the record for the profes- 
sional event. Miss Friedman, however, 
wrote eight more net words in the half 
hour. Mr. Oswald, who is a Rational typ- 
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ist and Gregg writer, had a fewer number 
of errors, and increased his speed over last 
year by 20 words a minute—a gain that 
is truly remarkable. But Mr. Oswald, who 
is yet but a mere boy, has the champion- 
ship temperament, and next year we hope 
to see him walk away with the amateur 
championship. 

The really sensational feature of the 
amateur contest was the great record of 
Mr. Parker Woodson. Mr. Woodson 
climbed up to 121 words 
a minute, only four words 
a minute below the profes- 
sional record of last year 
and nine words a minute 
faster than the amateur 
record of last year. His 
accuracy equaled that of 
the winner of the contest. 
Mr. Harold Smith and 
Miss Annie Gold also made spléndid rec- 
ords, and when they have had more ex- 
perience in contest work will make it in- 
teresting for the seasoned contestants. 
Mr. Geo. W. Gaskill increased his speed 
in the novice contest of last year by 34 
words a minute—which indicates the speed 
at which he is eventually going to write. 
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Novice Championship 


Eleven words a minute was added to 
the novice record of last year by Mr. Geo. 
Hossfeld. This contest is open only to 
typists who have begun the study of type- 
writing since September 1, 1913. All of 
them have had the benefit of continuous 
training, however, for several months pre- 
vious to the contest and cannot be classed 
with students still in the schools who have 
not had the advantage of this special 
training. 

Mr. Clarence D. Bills, a Rational typist 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, won second place 
with a speed of 94 words a minute. Mr. 
Bills has shown that he has the great pos- 
sibilities, and we next year look for him 
to give a good account of himself at the 
amateur championship. As it is, he has 
beaten the record of last vear by seven 
words a minute. 
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Comments 


There was much more interest in the 
contest this year than there has been in 
many years before, owing to the fact that 
the Remington Typewriter Company en- 
tered several of its demonstrators in the 
contest. And taking into consideration the 
fact that some of these operators have not 
been in the international amateur contests 
in several years and some of them had 
never been in before, their records are sig- 
nificant. Among these are Parker Wood- 
son, 121 words a minute; Harold Smith, 
116 words; Miss Annie Gold, 114 words; 
Miss Mary Bartlett and Mr. Ernest 
Wiese. The work of all these typists in- 
dicates that when they have had the ad- 
vantage of well organized training for a 
longer period of time they will advance 
greatly in speed, as they have during the 
last few months. 

A noticeable feature of the contests was 
the number of Gregg writers in it—which 
simply emphasizes the point that writers 
of the system make better typists. These 
are: Mr. E. A. Trefzger, Mr. Gus Trefz- 
ger, Mr. J. L. Hoyt, Miss Margaret B. 
Owen, Mr. William F. Oswald, Miss Bes- 
sie Linsitz, Mr. Parker Woodson, Miss 
Martha Dunn, Mr. Harold Smith, Mr. 
Geo. W. Gaskill, Mr. Ernest G. Wiese. 
Mr. L. H. Weisenberger and Mr. Clarence 
D. Bills. 

The nuntber of Rational typists was also 
commented upon. With the exception of 
Miss Owen, Miss Linsitz, Miss Dunn and 
Mr. Wiese, all of those mentioned in the 
foregoing are exponents of the Rational 
method. . 


° 
What Johnny Wrote 


. E want to apologize to those who 
have been sitting on the anxious 


seat for the last two months 
waiting for news from the battle front as 
to what Johnny really did write—and who 
may be thinking that his entire message 
had been censored! 
The truth is that we have been suffer- 
ing with a plethora of material for the 
magazine and last month found it neces 
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sary to omét many interesting articles. It 
was hard to make a selection, but “What 
Johnny Wrote” was one of the victims of 
the slaughter, but clambers back into the 
fighting line again—and we hope will not 
be routed this time. We are quite sure 
Johnny has not been sitting on the anxious 
seat all this time! 

Judging from the number of papers that 
came in, running into the hundreds, there 
was a lot of curiosity about Johnny’s mes- 
sage. Solutions came from every section 
of the country, and even from abroad. 
Most of the answers were correct, and 
Miss Tarr, who kindly consented to act 
as judge and jury in the case, had no end 
of trouble trying to decide on the winners. 
But she has happily solved the problem 
and here are the prize winners: 

1. A. R. Scott, Leavenworth, Kansas. 

2. Miss Effie Kelly, Stuttgart, Arkan- 
sas. 

3. Miss Louise A. Smalley, Jerseyville, 
Illinois. 

And this is the way Mr. Scott trans- 
lated Johnny's message: 

Once there was a man who thought he was 
very brave. He said he was not afraid of 
lions, tigers, bears or elephants; but one day 
he inadvertently sat down on a bumblebee, and 
then he felt the sting of shame, for he ran 
away vanquished. 

It was also the way it was translated 
by Miss Kelly and Miss Smalley—and 
several hundred others—so we must infer 
from this startling unanimity of opinion 
that that must have been really what he 
meant to write. Mr. Scott will be pre- 
sented with a copy of Office Training for 
Stenographers, Miss Kelly with a copy of 
Expert Shorthand Speed Course, and Miss 
Smalley with a vear’s subscription to the 
magazine. 

The other seventeen who qualified among 
the “twenty best,” each one of whom will 
receive a copy of Rip Van Winkle, our 
new book written entirely in shorthand, 
are: 

Alice M. Cox, Chicago, Illinois; Eliza- 
beth M. Ready, Sharon, Pennsylvania; 
Clement A. Sasman, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; A. F. Thomas, Frostburg, Mary- 
land; Donato Giangiulio, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Maud Rowland, De Witt, 
Iowa; Delia I. Smith, Pekin, Illinois; 
Harold Cullinam, San Francisco, Califor- 
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nia; J. W. Edgemond, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia; Elizabeth Norton, Cambridge, Idaho; 
Edw. T. Faulkner, Montgomery, Ken- 
tucky; A. F. O'Bryan, Plumstead, Lon- 
don, England; C. O. Larson, Ambrose, 
North Dakota; Nellie E. Priestman, 
Prince Albert, Sask., Canada; Maude 
Stafford, Charleston, West Virginia; Miss 
K. T. Lee Whitehall, Palmetto, Florida; 
Clarence M. Kline, Leominster, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The following also are entitled to honor- 
able mention for the excellence of their 
papers: 

Agnes E. Hartman, Quincy, Illinois; D. 
T. Grow, Colquitt; Georgia; Margaret F. 
Hennessy, North Dighton, Massachusetts ; 
Nat Collier, Houston, Texas; B. J. Gut- 
knecht, Mont Alto, Pennsylvania; Amalia 
Carkeek; Josephine May, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin; Frank Day, Sioux City, Iowa; 
Esther L. Holloway, Lakeville,’ Massachu- 
setts; Victor W. Lomax, Brookfield, Mis- 
souri; Clifton W. Cropper, Lexington, 
Kentucky; Lena R. Hunter, Gainesville, 
Florida; Edna Burrer, Shelby, Ohio; Lily 
Cordray, Morgantown, West Virginia; 
Katie Kinder, Richmond, Virginia; Luvena 
E. Cooper, Oakland, California; Adelaide 
Blackiston, New Albany, Indiana. 

We must also mention a solution of 
Johnny's message received from Mr. Rob- 
ert H. Trotter who is on the flagship Sar- 
atoga, with the U. S. Asiatic Fleet at 
Shanghai, China. Mr. Trotter's solution 
was perfect. His letter was mailed on the 
26th of August and did not reach New 
York until the 30th of September. 

In going through the papers, some 
curious errors were discovered. A very 
large number misspelled “inadvertently” — 
just as Johnny did—and nearly all fol- 
lowed the punctuation he used. Some of 
the contestants called attention to this mis- 
spelling, and perhaps the original an- 
nouncement about the puzzle misled 
some into thinking that all the words were 
correctly spelled, the letters simply being 
misplaced. Nevertheless, an obvious mis- 
spelling should have been corrected. One 
contestant translated this word inad“ver- 
dantly”—which we consider quite unso- 
phisticated. Another quite naively dis- 
cussed the spelling as follows: “I am un- 
able to make any other word out of ‘diver- 
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natlanyt’ except ‘inadvertantly,’ and I wish 
to ask if there are two ways of spelling 
‘inadvertantly.” I have always spelled it 
‘inadvertently’ [consistency is a jewel in 
spelling, even if in other directions it is a 
symptom of hardening of the mental ar- 
teries!], and looking it up I find that the 
dictionary gives it the same way”! Let 
us say, parenthetically, that Webster is 
usually pretty accurate in these things! 
“Looking up” this contestant’s translation 
and finding the word spelled with an “a” 
instead of an “e,” the ensuing psychic 
blow was paralyzing. Still another con- 
testant makes it appear that “Enoc Heter” 
was the brave man! ‘“Quidshaven” van- 
quished many whose ingenuity was not 
equal to the occasion. 


What surprised us most was the number 
of pen-written translations that came in. 
This is odd when you consider that John- 
ny’s effort was purely a typewritten one. 
Preference was given in all cases to the 
typewritten solutions. Among the good 
pen-written solutions were those of E. L. 
Glick, Spokane, Washington; Bertha Lu- 
per, Columbus, Ohio; Kitty Hartman, 
Kalispell, Montana; and John Blyth of 
Rockingham, Queensland, Australia. A 
very interesting letter comes with the 
solution of Mr. A. F. O’Bryan, of London, 
who says: “I was only introduced to the 
Gregg Shorthand system in March and am 


quite a Gregg enthusiast at the present 
time.” 

The following students of Sister M. 
Raphael from St. Joseph’s Academy sent 
in a composite solution which is correct: 
Ivey O. Moore, Hortensia Moreno, Hazel 
K. Whitehead, Ida J. Claiiberg, Lucretia 
G. Pascole. 

Misses Edna Burrer, Lena R. Hunter 
and Lily Cordray call attention to the 
misspelling of “inadvertently” and hope 
that Johnny has long since learned to get 
his letters in the right place. 

Mr. H. Durand Downward of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, fell into the poetic mood 
and scribed: 

Johnny wrote well, Johnny wrote much, 


But Johnny wrote not by the system of touch; 
So what Johnny wrote was rather hard to 


re 

But in its translation I hope to succeed. 
We hope that the solution of the problem 
proved of interest to the many others who 
sent in solutions whether they won prizes 
or not. It may be appropriate to state 
the grounds upon which some of the papers 
were cast out. For the most part they 
were: Lacking neatness, failure to clean 
the type, failure to arrange the matter 
correctly on the page, making the solution 
part of the letter, writing with pen in- 
stead of typewriter, writing with pencil, 


soiled paper, erasures—and that, we. 


think, is enough! 


oO°o 


Announcement of the Eastern Gregg Shorthand Association 


Eastern Gregg Shorthand Associa- 
tion as presented in the October 
Gregg Writer will give those planning to 
attend some idea of what the meeting may 
mean to them. The subjects are of intense 
interest and vital importance to every one 
interested in commercial education. The 
speakers include some of the most promi- 
nent Eastern educators. Efficiency methods 
in commercial teaching will be developed 
by people who have had an opportunity to 
gain a broad view of the field and who are 
in touch with the present-day tendencies. 
The teachers’ medal contest will be held 


A GLANCE at the program of the 


Friday evening. These contests have been 
among the big attractions at the Gregg 
Federation meetings, and the teachers who 
have secured the medals rank with the best 
in the country. The holding of the Gregg 
teacher’s medal has always had a marked 
influence on a teacher's promotion, and in 
some cases has meant an immediate in- 
crease in salary. Considerable interest is 
being manifested as to the winners in the 
first contest held before the Eastern Asso- 
ciation. 

For further details write to the secre- 
tary, Mr. W. E. Ingersoll, 1123 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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The Ideal Employer 


like flattery and were not entirely deserved, 
at least they worked like a charm as an in- 


N the September issue of the Gregg 
Writer, we published the following 
question : 

1. I have heard and read a good deal of the 
ideal stenographer. Now, after some rather 
difficult and discouraging experiences, I have 
a satisfactory position under a nearly ideal 
employer. I should like an opportunity to 
write about the qualities which make an em- 
ployer ideal, and I should like to hear from 
other stenographers on this same subject. 


It is a significant fact that the ideal 
discussion of this question should come to 
us from a stenographer whom we have long 
regarded as an ideal employee. The young 
woman has asked us to withhold her name 
in publishing her contribution. This gives 
us an opportunity to say a word about 
her. The material which comes from her 
is uniformly well written, interesting, and 
always typographically perfect. The fol- 
lowing tribute is paid to a man for whom 
she has worked for many years. May it 
prove an inspiration to other employers! 
May it also help to convince our readers 
that only an expert stenographer can bring 
forth these qualities in an employer! 


In my work, while holding practically the 
same position, my individual employers have 
changed rather often. Nearly all have been 
agreeable and pleasant, and several have ap- 
proached very close to the ideal, but to one 
in particular I desire without reservation to 
apply the term “ideal.” - 

He was always patient with my mistakes, 
and when he had occasion to call my attention 
to an error, he did it in the kindest, most 
helpful way, usually with some suggestion which 
was invaluable to me in my work. One might 
think this would make a stenographer careless, 
but it didn’t. It made me the more anxious 
to have my work as near perfection as pos- 
sible; especially as he was always generous 
with his praise. If I did a piece of work es- 
pecially well, he was almost sure to mention 
it, and he often commended my work in gen- 
eral. If some of his commendations sounded 


spiration. He was a very able lawyer and a 
cultured Christian gentleman and there was 
nothing I would not have undertaken in the 
hope of really meriting his praise. He was 
always considerate of my welfare, kind and 
sympathetic if I was ill, and excusing me from 
duty sometimes when I would have been willing 
to work. Especially was he careful that every 
man who came into the office treated me with 
the utmost respect. He invariably introduced 
me to his friends and business acquaintances, 
taking particular pains that I should become 
well acquainted with his wife and young son, 
and inviting me to his home with other guests. 
These attentions may not necessarily be attri- 
butes of an ideal employer, for conditions vary, 
but they give one a feeling of self-respect and 
equality which is an incentive to faithful serv- 
ice. In regard to the routine of the office, he 
placed me upon my honor. He laid down no 
rules as to my conduct; did not time my de- 
parture for lunch or return therefrom, nor 
keep a watchful eye on me as if in fear that I 
would neglect my duties. One thing he insisted 
upon, which of course might not be possible in 
all offices, was that I should have a room to 
myself. He was quite indignant on returning 
from an extended trip to find that those for 
whom I was working in his absence had placed 
my desk in the same room with a number of 
gentlemen. I did not object for they were 
all respectful and agreeable, but my “ideal 
employer” did, and promptly made _ things 
right. He took it for granted that I intended 
to do my very best and I should have felt 
worse than he, had he been disappointed. Of 
course in many places of business regular hours 
for lunch and other details are essential, but 
the “ideal employer” will not carry about with 
him an atmosphere of suspicion as if expecting 
his employes to overreach their privileges. If 
I put in extra time on the work, he voluntarily 
made it up to me, sometimes by granting me 
an hour or so for shopping when the work 
was light, and every one who has tried to make 
purchases in the half hour the stores are open 
before or after work, will know how much it 
was appreciated. If this was impossible, in 
some way or other, he was sure to make me 
feel well repaid for any extra service. 

The most important of his ideal qualities 
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was, | believe, the continuous example of a 
chivalrous, Christian gentleman. e could 
show plenty of fire and spirit if occasion re- 
quired, but in general his manner was kind, 
gentle and courteous even to his enemies. It 
was often said of him as a lawyer that he could 
get more information from a witness than the 
average attorney because he “coaxed the evi- 
dence from him and persuaded him to tell 
the truth.” I believe myself it was the truth 
and dignity of his own character bringing out 
the best in others. Of the many times he for- 
gave and rendered assistance to those who had 
wronged him, and the good he did in various 
ways, of which no one learned except those 
intimately associated with him, it is unneces- 
sary to write, for we are speaking simply of 
the “ideal employer,” yet I believe the inspira- 
tion and helpfulness of such an employer can- 
not be overestimated. 


The value of a helpful spirit and an ap- 
preciative attitude is emphasized by Miss 
Amy D. Putnam, New York City. 


An ideal employer will help his stenographer 
to make good. A friendly, helpful spirit for 
the first few days often means the difference 
between an utter failure, through nervousness 
or discouragement, and success. I can recall 
one day when I was put at a machine with a 
different keyboard from any I had ever used, 
and given over fifty letters, many of which I 
had to compose myself. As it was Saturday, 
the work had to be done by noon. I went all 
to pieces at first, for being a touch typist, I 
could hardly write looking at the keys. I was 
just about to give up, when my employer came 
to my machine, picked up a letter, and said 
“That’s just the idea! You're going to do 
fine!” From that minute I “did fine!” 

An ideal employer does not nag, but his 
employees instinctively do the right thing in 
the right way without being continually re- 
minded. He creates an atmosphere of ef- 
ficiency. He does not let things go slip-shod, 
but insists firmly on everything being kept 
up to date. 

He is always open to suggestions from his 
workers as to efficiency methods and time-sav- 
ing devices. 

The ideal employer is cheerful and consid- 
erate. He dictates, whenever possible, early 
enough so that the stenographer can get the 
letters out the same day. 

1 expect to have an assistant some day, and 
may I be all that the term “ideal employer” 
indicates. 


The Stenographer in the Navy 


In the July issue of the Gregg Writer 
we published a discussion on the oppor- 
tunities for a stenographer in the United 
States Navy. Two of the contributions 
were decidedly pessimistic in their ten- 
dency. This topic is evidently one of con 


siderable interest to many of our readers, 
as we have received a number of questions, 
suggestions and comments on the contribu- 
tions published. Several of these letters 
are so sincere in tone, so interesting, and 
so well written, that we have decided to 
print them in full. 

The arguments brought against the serv- 
ice are definitely answered by several read- 
ers who know this field -from the inside. 
Mr. George S. Beach, of the U. S. Naval 
Training Station, San Francisco, Cal., 
writes an earnest plea to ambitious young 
men. 

The pessimistic gentleman, whose article ap- 
pears at the conclusion of the answers to 
Question 27 in the July number of your maga- 


* zine, is apparently a man who is soured upon 


the navy in general, entirely on account of 
his own actions while sojourning therein. The 
tone of his article is one that is always used by 
the “misfits” and “undesirables,” of which 
types there are unfortunately many in Uncle 
Sam’s navy. 

He is probably a man who has seen very little 
service, and has consequently become disgusted 
with the service, owing to the strict regula- 
tions that must necessarily govern an enlisted 
man’s life, during the first few months of his 
enlistment. This supposition of short service is 
enhanced by the fact that he is not even fa- 
miliar with the commonest of naval terms, for 
no real sailor would speak of washing the wall, 
he would call it “bulkhead.” He also speaks 
of keeping his belongings in a “small wooden 
box, about a foot long,” and as the veriest 


“rookie” knows, this is termed a “ditty box,” | 


and is one of the many evidences of the con- 
sideration of the authorities for the comfort of 
the men, being provided for the safe keeping 
of personal articles and toilet requisites, and 
not for clothes, etc., as the pessimist would 
have us believe. 

We would like to know whether this gentle- 
man has ever been to sea. We think not. If 
he has, he has apparently forgotten that each 
man has his own bucket, and takes care of it 
himself; and therefore such a thing as being 
lucky enough to find one is the wildest stretch 
of imagination. It is highly probable that this 
person is so thoroughly unacquainted with the 
service that he does not know what he is talk- 
ing about; for polishing brasswork, deck- 
scrubbing, and washing walls (Oh, Lord, that’s 
funny) is work that is done entirely by the 
deck and engine room forces; it is also done 
by men who have been awarded extra duty for 
misconduct. Therefore we can readily see how 
our friend obtained the erroneous impression. 

After reading the article from end to end 
(with much disgust), we can easily imagine why 
this pessimistic individual claims that “a sailor 
is without social standing and civil rights.” 
We know his type, and do not doubt for one 
moment that he himself is without theee benefits, 
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for the only men that could write such an er- 
roneous article are those who are in the navy 
solely for the purpose of having a good time, 
parading their uniform in the questionable 
portions of our cities, when they should be at 
work, or studying for their better advancement. 

These men are the “misfits,” the “undesir- 
ables,” and frequently come to the naval re- 
cruiting offices as a haven of refuge when they 
are “broke,” and after a period of idleness and 
debauchery. Then, when enlisted, the navy pro- 
vides for them, sends them to school, and prac- 
tically saves them from starvation. In what 
manner is their gratitude shown? They be- 
come anxious for their previous life of dissipa- 
tion, and being unable to leave the service, do 
their work in a careless and discontented man- 
ner, always getting into trouble, and become the 
authors of such unjust articles as hereto re- 
ferred. 

The real truth of the matter is entirely dif- 
ferent. Joining the navy as a landsman for 
yeoman, a man receives clothing to the amount 
of $60.00, is provided with practically all the 
comforts of home, has the benefit of many free 
amusements, and is sent to school for four 
months to learn over again what he has prob- 
ably forgotten. And that is not all. In addi- 
tion to this, he is paid for going to school at 
the rate of $17.60 per month. At the end of 
four months, he is rated, he draws double his 
previous pay, and is granted many more liber- 
ties, and has many more advantages. 

The facts given by Messrs. Hanan and John- 
son were all true, but hardly did justice to 
the many opportunities and advantages await- 
ing ambitious young men in the yeoman branch 
of the naval service. Every branch of life has 
its drawbacks, and the navy has its share; but 
for the ambitious, hard-working young man, 
Uncle Sam’s navy has “got ‘em all skinned.” 
There one is continually learning new things, 
and if he is sincere in his ambitions, he can 
come out of the service better fitted in every 
way for civilian life and a better man all 
around, 

Were a census taken of the opinion of the 
enlisted personnel of the navy, I think it can 
be safely stated that 75 per cent of the men 
would be of the same opinion, and that is that 
the navy is the only place for the man with 
common sense and ability to use it. The opin- 
ion of the remaining 25 per cent would not 
account for much, for it would be the opinion 
of the “misfits” and “undesirables.” 

In conclusion, it would be interesting to note 
that the hospital dues that our pessimistic 
friend seems so upset about, amount to the 
enormous sum of 20 cents a month. The “con- 
tinual subscriptions owing to governmental 
mismanagement” we have never heard of. The 
fines (which are seldom awarded except in 
serious cases) are of course the result of his 
own consummate foolishness. 


Another strong defense comes from Mr. 
J. D. G. Wognum, Chief Yeoman, U. S. 


Navy. who writes us from Portland, Ore. : 


Taking advantage of the invitation contained 
in the <Q. and A.” column of your valuable 
magazine, relative to the opportunities offered 
in the United States navy to an ambitious 
young man, I wish to say that I first enlisted 
in the navy in December, 1907, as an appren- 
tice seaman, salary $17.60 per month. To men 
enlisting as landsmen for yeomen and sent to 
the Yeomen School, it is comparatively easy 
to make Chief Yeoman before the expiration 
of their term of enlistment. I, however, was 
not old enough to enlist as a landsman for 
yeoman, so consequently entered into the sea- 
men branch. Since enlisting I have been pro- 
moted six times and now hold the rating of 
Chief Yeoman, with a monthly salary of $108.00. 
I am at present attached to the recruiting sta- 
tion at Portland, Oregon. During the time I 
have been in the navy ! have visited the Philip- 
pine Islands, Honolulu, China, Japan, Siberia, 
Australia, and have crossed the Isthmus of 
Panama and viewed the construction of the 
Panama Canal. Millionaires and countless rich 
people often pay considerable sums to visit 
these places, while it did not cost me a penny. 
Instead, I was receiving remuneration for my 
time. Needless to say I acquired a great deal 
of experience and knowledge of the world dur- 
ing all this travel, and have often used it since 
to good advantage. Anyone desiring to enter 
the naval service must make up his mind that 
he will apply himself just as diligently as he 
would if he were employed by a civil firm or 
corporation. He must make up his mind to 
do exactly as he is told, to work hard and 
earnestly and to respect his superior officers. 
He will receive promotion just as quickly as he 
would in civil life. 

With your permission, I wish to refute some 
of the statements contained in a letter in 
the “Q. and A.” column of the July issue of 
your magazine. The letter was from Boston, 
Mass., and the writer commenced the letter 
with “the food is revolting.” That is purely 
false. Of course, the navy commissariat cannot 
cater to the individual palate. That would be 
absurd, if it were not impossible. The food 
is plain, but appetizing and substantial. It is 
not served on “silver platters” nor in cut-glass 
bowls, but it is served on absolutely clean 
dishes and tables. 

The canvas bag furnished, in which to keep 
one’s clothing, is large enough to hold all the 
clothing a man is allowed, with room to spare. 
The “wooden box” (ditty box) is intended as 
a place for the man’s correspondence, writing 
materials, etc., and not as a receptacle for 
stowing clothing. 

The Boston correspondent also states “that 
if one can find a bucket, one can wash up.” 
Every man should have a bucket of his own. 
Each ship is fitted with bathrooms and wash- 
rooms and they are large enough to accommo- 
date every one. Water is supplied in suf- 
ficient quantities to meet any reasonable per- 
son’s requirements. 

The “hospital fee” he mentions is a matter 
of twenty cents a month, and in retorn for that 
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insignificant sum, he receives skilled medical 
attention, medicines and even surgical opera- 
tions, when necessary. In all my service, I 
have never been called upon to contribute “sub- 
scriptions to various results of government mis- 
management”; in fact, I am at a loss to under- 
stand just what he means to infer by “govern- 
ment mismanagement.” 

His statement that “those in power” often 
impose fines and punishment on the enlisted 
personnel, without the ones accused being pres- 
ent at the trial, is nothing more or less than a 
deliberate falsehood. It is a known fact that 
nine out of every ten “knocks” registered 
against the navy, come from some one dis- 
charged for bad conduct or as an undesirable. 

In the first paragraph of this letter I men- 
tioned the fact that I am now receiving $108.00 

r month, after six years of service, but I 
wish to add that when I am transferred from 
this station my pay will decrease, inasmuch as 
I receive the extra $35.00 per month, in lieu of 
lodging and subsistence. 

In conclusion I would like to state that if a 
man completes a four year term in the United 
States navy and applies himself diligently to 
his work, etc., he will be far better equipped to 
earn his own living in civil life than he was 
prior to his enlistment. 


Another very interesting letter comes 
from Mr. C. W. Eshom, Chicago. Mr. 
Eshom spent four years in the navy, and 
bas been in private life for some time 
since leaving the service. He can there- 
fore see the matter from the perspective 
of an outsider. He has seen the life from 
the inside, has had an opportunity to make 
comparisons, and has nothing to gain or 
lose by his present attitude. 

Now, as I have served in the navy—four 
years—and have spent four years in civil life 
as a stenographer, I feel that I can furnish 
the right sort of information for this boy, 
as well as for others like him who are thinking 
of enlisting in the service. I can assure the 
readers of The Gregg Writer that the informa- 
tion furnished by Chief Yeoman Hanan as to 
the possibilities in the service is fact, setting 
forth what others have done, as far as advance- 
ment is concerned, and the experience gained 
is well worth while in civil life. 

But it must be remembered that four years 
is a long time, and there is no “quitting” be- 
fore the enlistment has expired. A young man 
thinking of entering the service should con- 
sider this, as the time seems long when every- 
thing is not going well, when it is necessary to 
do work you do not like, etc. A man has very 
little to say in choosing the department he is to 
work in, the position he has to fill. His su- 
perior officers, and they are many, arrange all 
such details, often without consulting him. 
But good work is appreciated and a depend- 
able man need have no fear of not getting 
along. 


Regarding the “cry” of the two kickers from 
Boston, it is likely that neither of them has 
ever served on a sea-going ship and their 
viewpoint is based on navy life as they have 
found it in the navy yard; and Boston is about 
the least desirable yard in which to do duty. 
Generally speaking, the food is of excellent 
quality and well prepared, each ship having a 
number of men especially trained for that work 
—cooking and baking. The best hotels in the 
country (I have stopped at a great many of 
them) do not provide a more wholesome and 
appetizing menu. Everything connected with 
the service and cooking is, of course, abso- 
lutely clean. 

To be sure, “discipline is very strict” and it 
is very irksome upon those continually breaking 
rules and regulations which a child could see 
are necessary. However, if one conducts him- 
self as he would be compelled to do in order 
to succeed in civil life, he will have little 
trouble in the navy. 

As far as “accommodations” are concerned, 
space on a man-o’-war will not permit each 
man having a “four-poster,” a large wardrobe, 
and several trunks, and he is, indeed, compelled 
to “keep his personal belongings, clothes, etc., 
all in a little canvas bag and a small wooden 
box, about a foot long” (called a “ditty box”). 
But he is not allowed to “sleep anywhere.” 
Each man has a hargmock, containing a mat- 
tress and a pair of blankets, which is decidedly 
comfortable and which he is required to swing 
on a certain “billet hook” in order that he may 
be found at night, if necessary. 

A man-o’-warsman is compelled to keep clean; 
but who would care to associate with a dirty, 
slovenly individual in civil life? 

During my four years’ service, I was never 
called upon to contribute toward anything 
caused by “government mismanagement,” and 
was never fined for any “infraction of the 
rules,” and I know of few such instances. Never 
heard of anyone being “tried” and punished 
“without being present at the trial.” 

I wish to say in conclusion that I was not 
in the yeoman branch while in the service, 
but had a number of shipmates, with whom I 
was intimate, who were yeomen and whom I 
used to assist in their work at times. I took 
up Gregg Shorthand after my discharge from 
the service, while doing typewriting work, and 
by studying nights I acquired a_ sufficient 
knowledge of the art to enable me to use it suc- 
cessfully in commercial work as a private sec- 
retary to a lumberman. I am at present selling 
lumber and find my naval training of great 
assistance in my work. 


For Future Discussion 


The “exigencies of space” make it im- 
perative to hold over the discussion of 
several questions. The following, pre- 
sented in the September Gregq Writer, 
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will come up for consideration in the De- 
cember issue. 


2. I am a young woman holding my first 
office position. I studied shorthand and type- 
writing, but in my present place I do nothing 
but billing, using a special billing typewriter. 
Can your readers tell me whether this work 
affords as good opportunities for advancement 
as would shorthand? And if shorthand is to 
be preferred, how can I secure a_ transfer 
to that kind of work? 


3. I am asked to report a convention which 
will hold two sessions daily for three days. 
Some of the persons who take part will read 
papers, and others will speak off-hand. A 
verbatim report of the whole proceedings is re- 
quired. What is the usual charge for such 
work? What would be a reasonable charge 
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for preparing a brief report, say about twenty- 
five typewritten pages, for publication in th 
official organ of the association holding the 
convention ? 


4. I have been offered a very attractive er 
tion which has just one drawback. I 
have to work overtime evenings, and MS... 
Sundays. What would you advise me to do 
about accepting a place under these conditions? 

Suggestions are still coming in from 
teachers and others on methods of using the 
Gregg Writer in class work. Extracts from 
this material will be published at an early 
date. 

The discussion of questions published 
in the October magazine will be deferred 
until the January issue. 


oOo 
The Roll of Honor 1913-14—conctudea 


62 Jeannette Spalding, Spalding’s Commer- 
cial College, Kansas City, Mo. 

61 Helen B. Fitchner, Burlington High 
School, Burlington, Iowa. 

61 Rutheda A. Hunt, Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, II. 

61 W. J. Murphy, Acme Business College, 
Seattle, Wash. 

61 Charles H. Rude, The Massey 
College, Richmond, Va. 

61 T. E. Talmage, Central 
Kansas City, Mo. 

60 R. B. Millard, Little Falls Business Col- 
lege, Little Falls, Minn. 

59 G. H. Baker, Fremont College, Fremont, 
Nebr. 

59 Mrs. Flora J. Bone, Lamson Business 
College, Phoenix, Ariz. 

58 Mona I. Nelson, Woods 
School, Washington, D. C. 

57 O. F. Beyer, St. Norbert’s College, West 
DePere, Wis. 

57 Amy Grossnickle, Blair Business College, 
Spokane, Wash. 

57 Bertha Hoffman, Sharon College of Com- 
merce, Sharon, Pa. 

57 Bertha N. Kaler, The Easton School of 
Business, Easton, Pa. 

56 Childs’ Business College, Providence, R. I. 

56 Marion B. Fowler, Kearny High School, 
Arlington, N. J. 

56 Columbus Business College, Columbus, 
Ohio. (Through Mrs. J. E. Joiner and 
Rose Conway.) 

56 Viola M. Spencer, Bloom Township High 
School, Chicago Heights, Il. 

56 Nona Vanden Brook, East High School, 
Green Bay, Wis. 

56 Westbrook Academy, Olean, N. Y. 

56 F. J. Williams, Knoxville Business College, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

55 Mrs. F. R. Brown, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

55 Edwin B. Hill, Woonsocket Commercial 
School, Woonsocket, R. T. 


Business 


High School, 


Commercial 


. 


55 L. M. Lewis, Wenatchee Business College, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 

55 Charlotte McFarlane, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

55 E. D. MeIntosh, Lawrence Commercial 
School, Lawrence, Mass. 

54 Mabel E. Angus, Utica School of Com- 
merce, Utica, N. Y. 

54 Joseph Haley, Massey 
Houston, Texas. 

54 Florence Power, Berlin Business College, 
Berlin, Ont., Canada. 

54 Mrs. J. Herlan Wells, Muncie Business 
College, Muncie, Ind. 

53 H. E. Barnes, Barnes Commercial Col- 
lege, Denver, Colo. 

53 A. M. DeLapp, Crookston College, Crooks- 
ton, Minn. 

53 T. E. Paisley, Philadelphia Business Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, Pa. 

53 Ruth S. Parker, Lawrence Business Col- 
lege, Lawrence, Kansas. 

52 E. C. Davis, The Utah Business College, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

51 Phil C. Baines, Brisbane, 
Australia. 

51 G. G. Gudmundson, Boone High School, 
Boone, Iowa. 

51 J. Wyn Irwin, Gregg Shorthand College, 
Christchurch, N. Z. 

51 E. M. Parker, Saskatoon Business Col- 
lege, Saskatoon, Sask., Canada. 

51 Sadie H. Pickard, Haverhill Business Col- 
lege, Haverhill, Mass. 

51 Mrs. Helen Stossmeister, Astoria Business 
College, Astoria, Oregon. 

50 <A. Roy Bortzfield, Boys’ High School, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

50 T. C. Ferris, Great Falls 

50 

50 


Business College, 


Queensland, 


Commercial 
College, Great Falls, Mont. 

Joplin Business College, Joplin, Mo. 

Milton Northrop, Albion College, Albion, 
Mich. 
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The Probable Causes of the European War—IlV 
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(The keys to these plates will be given next month. ) 
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Pioneer Business School Man Celebrates Golden Wedding 
Anniversary 


HEN James F. Spalding and his 
W wife came to Kansas City, Mis- 

souri, the heart of the present 
business district was dense woods. Spal- 
ding’s Commercial College, which was then 
founded, was one of the first business 
schools in that section of the country. 
There were no public schools in Kansas 
City at the time, and Mr. Spalding’s school 
was an immediate success. It is impossible 
to form even a faint conception of what 
the school has meant to the thousands of 
students who have attended in all these 
years. It is impossible to measure the 
success of Mr. and Mrs. Spalding’s life 
work, and their influence on the young 
people of Kansas City, and on the business 
development of the city. Mr. and Mrs. 
Spalding have watched Kansas City grow 
from a country village to a great railway 
and commercial center. They have wit- 
nessed the organization of the public 


school system, and the wonderful develop- 
ment in educational, as well as in com- 
mercial lines. 
Spalding’s Commercial College has 


Through all these changes 


re 


tained its place as one of the largest and 
most successful schools in the middle west. 

On October 6, 1914, Mr. and Mrs. Spal- 
ding celebrated their golden wedding anni- 
versary, and their children, grand-children, 
and great-grand-children, with many 
friends gathered to do them honor. One 
of the Kansas City papers commenting on 
the event says: “Had Mr. and Mrs. Spal- 
ding invited all of their friends they made 
during the years when Kansas City was 
young. and who still survive, Convention 
Hall alone would have been equal to the 
occasion.” 

The Gregg Writer joins with these many 
friends in extending best wishes and con- 
gratulations. 
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Whatever your vocation may be, read, 
read, read! at every opportunity you get, 
and always read the best within your reach. 
Any book, periodical or paper is bad which 
takes the place of something better. En- 
rich your life in every possible way by 
sel f-improvement—sel f-culture 
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uggestions of Interest and Value to the Shorthand Reporter. Con 
“nat by seer H Gurtler, 1003 City Hall — we ines. to whom 
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Profitable Practice 


sufficient amount of court testimony 

to give you the opportunity to try 
out your skill, to take a little endurance 
test and to find out for yourself just what 
you can do. Now it is really quite imma- 
terial whether you expect to do court re- 
porting or not. Just get your pen or pen- 
cil and enjoy for the next few evenings at 
least these facile and confidence-inspiring 
phrases. Their fluency will appeal to you. 
The glide and ease in writing at a good 
rate of speed will enthuse and thrill you. 
And you need a little thrilling right now 
to renew your determination to do your 
work better than ever before. Surely you 
would not let this season go by without 
having the assurance that you can do your 
work better than last season. You cannot 
afford to miss the opportunity for getting 
a better insight into advanced phrasing 
principles, forceful and effective as they 
are. All these points you will lose by 
simply reading over these shorthand pages. 
You must write them over and over again 
in order to get the fine points, the logical 
extensions of phrasing principles set forth 
so clearly in the Manual. 


Tis month we are able to present a 


You Must Do Your Part 


If you are really preparing for or are 
doing court reporting you should practice 
these plates. Have some one dictate the 
entire series to you as a test. After you 
have reached your limit then practice the 
individual outlines that cause hesitation 
in execution. When you know what to 
write then develop your executional skill, 
the ease and fluency of good execution. 
Be sure you have the right pen point or 
the right grade of pencil with the paper 
in your notebook to match; be sure that 
you are allowing perfect freedom of move- 


ment in your arm and hand; be sure that 
you are doing your best to put down on 
paper your mental picture of the outlines; 
be sure that you are careful about elim- 
inating all useless motions, air strokes, 
heavy pressure, flourishes and so on; be 
sure that you apply the lessons you have 
learned from observing better writers than 
yourself; be sure that your physical con- 
dition is right and then you may be sure 
of real satisfaction in shorthand writing. 


Set a Goal 


Do not allow yourself to be satisfied 
with what you can now do easily. If you 
never have to make an effort to do a thing 
you will never do a thing that is worth do- 
ing. Lend yourself heartily to the task 
of raising your standard, of reaching a 
higher station in life, of becoming skillful 
in your particular line of work, of in- 
creasing your personal work and standing 
in the commercial world. It is pleasant 
to feel the thrill and enthusiasm of helpful 
ideas but it is the application of them that 
will increase your income and your pleas- 


ure in life. 
For the List of Reporters 


Mr. George E. Pople, principal of the 
shorthand department of Wilson’s Mod- 
ern Business College, Seattle, writes: 


The name of Mr. Glenn Evans, of Seattle, who 
is one of the graduates of Wilson’s Modern 
Business College, should be on your list of re- 
porters. This young man entered the employ 
of the City some three vears ago throagh civil 
service examination. He is employed as ste- 
nographer to Chief of Police Austin Griffiths. 
He reports the Police Court cases and quite 
often goes into the Superior Court. He is writ- 
ing on an average of 175 to 185 words a minute 
on testimony. 
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Real Estate Testimony—Il 
(For key, see pages 169 and 170.) 
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Real Estate Testimony—IIl 
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Key to Reporting Plates 


A. Well, you mean as far as wood is con- 
cerned ? 

Q. Yes. A. Well that I couldn't testify to. 

Q. You didn't notice? A. 1 didn't notice 
that particularly, no, sir. 

Q. Did you notice the foundation? 

A. I noticed the foundation, yes. 

Q. What kind of a foundation is it? 

A. It is a brick foundation as I remember it. 

Q. What were the general aspects of the 
house which you noticed? 

A. Weil, it was a very well built house. It 
isn’t modern, 

Q. What? A. It isn’t modern in its general 
aspects. A fairly good house I should say. 

Q. What in your opinion was the market 
value of that house and lot in the fall of 1912? 

A. I would say that the outside price for 
the frontage would be twenty dollars a foot. 

Q. Yes. A. And the house probably would 
sell for thirty-two hundred, possibly thirty-five. 

Q. You mean the house alone or the house 
and the lot? 

A. The house and lot, yes. 

Q. The house and lot would sell for that? 

A. It depends on circumstances. 

Q. What do vou figure it? 

A. I think the outside valuation would be 
thirty-five hundred dollars. 

Q. Are you familiar with any other property 
in that vicinity which is for sale? 

A. Yes. I have lots for sale myself on the 
street north of there which I would be glad 
to sell for fifteen dollars a foot. 

Q. Only one block from this property? A. 
Sir? 

Q. It is only one block from this property? 
A. One block. 

Q. Are the street improvements in on the 
property you have? 

\. No; the street improvements are just the 
same as they are on this street. 

Q. Is the property similarly situated? A. 
Very similar, yes, sir. 

Q. Are you familiar with any houses and lots 
which are similar and for sale in that neigh- 
borhood? A. Well, not in that immediate neigh- 
borhood. 

Q. But you said something about one block 
or two from there on the corner. A. Oh, that 
one house right on the corner, which I consider 
much better. 

Q. A much better house and a much better 
lot? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there any material difference between 
the values to-day and the values in the fall 
of 1912? 

A. Possibly they are a little more valuable 
to-day than they were then. 

Q. This house that you speak of that can 
he bought for $3,250 is the plaintiff's house, 
is it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it painted green? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How does his house compare in size with 
the defendant’s house? A. I think it is about 
the same. T have never heen in the building 
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Q. You think it is a better house? 
I think it is as good a house. 

Q. Are you familiar with the house immedi- 
ately to the west of the defendant's house? A. 
No, I am not. 

Mr. Cox: You may take the witness. 


CROSS EXAMINATION 
By Mr. Smith. 


Q. Are you acquainted with the defendant 
in this case? 

A. No, never met the gentleman. 

Q. When was the first time you met Mr. 
Moran? 

A. I think out here in the office to-day is 
the first time I ever met him. 

Q. How did you happen to come down here 
to testify here at this hearing? A. Why, I was 
requested to do so. 

Q. By whom? A. Why, Mr. Lennard I think 
was his name. 

Q. Who is Mr. Lennard? A. He is in the 
real estate business on the northwest side. 

Q. Whereabouts? A. 1 think he is located 
at 4400 Milwaukee Avenue. 

Mr. Smith: That is all. 

Charles P. Hoyne called as a witness on be- 
half of the Defenaant, having been first duly 
sworn, deposes and says: 


DIRECT EXAMINATION 
By Mr. Cox. 


Q. What is your name and place of residence? 

A. Chari: P. Hoyne, 4762 Lake Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Q. What is vour age? A. Seventy past. 

Q. Now, what is your business? A. I am in 
the real estate business. 

Q. Where? A. Chicago. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in the 
real estate business in Chicago? A. Well, more 
or less for forty-six years. 

Q. Have you ever seen the property which is 
known as No, 4925 Lunt Avenue, in the city 
of Chicago? A. Yes, sir. 

q. In what part of the city is that? A. Well, 
it is northwest. 

Q. What is that district called? A. Lakeview 
is the town or the suburb. 

Q. In the suburb of Lakeview? A. Yes. 

Q. Were you familiar with the values of real 
estate in the suburb of Lakeview, Chicago, in 
the fall of 1912, in the months of October and 
November? A. Yes, sir, in a general way. 

Q. Well, now, how far is Irving Park Boule- 
vard from there? 

A. Two or three miles. 

Q. Are you able to state what the reasonable 
value of the property known as 4925 Lunt 
Avenue, Chicago, was in November, 1912? A. 
Why, I think I am a pretty good judge. Made 
most of my money that way. 

Q. Have vou had experience in trading, buy- 
ing and selling property in that location? | A. 
I have. 

Q. You were familiar with the market in 
the fall of 1912, were von? A. Well, T don’t 


A. Well, 
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know whether I was any more specially in 1912 A. I think the general tendency has been 
than in 1913. downward, if anything. 

Q. But were you familiar with the condi- Q. Since the time you were offered that prop- 
tions and market value of the property up in erty? 
Lakeview? A. I think I am, yes. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And what that was in the fall of 1912? Q. You say you were offered properties in 
A. I think so, yes. Lakeview in 1911 that were better properties 


Q. What in your opinion was the value of than this property in question? 
the property known as 4925 Lunt Avenue in A. Well I should say as good. 
November, 1912? Q. You would say as good? A. Yes, sir. 
A. Well, I don’t know since you pin me down Q. Well, basing your opinion upon your 
to one month. knowledge of the real estate market in Chicago 
Q. Well, in the fall of 1912. Make it in the for the past forty-five years and property which 
fall. you were offered in Lakeview in 1911, what 
A. I know what I was offered property in would you say was the value of the property in 
Lakeview for, but I never sold a piece of prop- question in the fall of 1912? 


erty in there. I declined property as good as A. Oh, I should say twenty-five to twenty- 
this in Lakeview and went out to look at it. eight hundred dollars. 
Q. When was this? A. About two or three Mr. Cox: Take the witness. 
years ago. -— pe : , 
Q. Do you know the figures at which the CROSS EXAMINATION 
property was offered to you for purchase? A. By Mr. Smith 
Yes, sir. Q. How long have you known the deferdant 
Q. In Lakeview? A. Yes, sir. in this case? 
Q. In 1912? A. I think it was 1912. A. Possibly five years. 
Q. Has there been any material change in the Q. Have you ever transacted any business 
conditions from the time you were offered that for him? 
property until now? A. Yes, sir. 
eOd 


New York State Teachers’ Association 
Albany, N. Y., November 23-24-25 


Program Commercial Teachers’ Section 
Chairman: E. O. Folsom, Utica. 
Secretary: C. J. Terrill, Albany. 
Tuesday Morning, 9:30 Wednesday Morning, 9:30 


Are the Methods Which We Are Teach- Suggestions in Teaching Advanced 
ing Our Classes in Business Practice Prac- Bookkeeping and Office Practice. (Speaker 
tical?—-W. G. Thompson, State Normal to be supplied.) 


School, Plattsburgh. Discussion. 
Class Methods in Teaching Business Election of officers. 
English—Maurice J. Lacey, Head Eng- 
lish Department, High School of Com- oOo 
merce, Boston, Mass. ’ : 
Business Arithmetic.—E. E. Kent, Au- Teachers’ Certificates 


(Continued from page 145.) 


Evelyn M. Roberts, Gorham, Maine. 
Tuesday Afternoon, 2:30 Lillian E. Stoll, Lincoln, Nebr. 
The Pedagogy of Penmanship as Ap- — Nellie M. Sullivan, Edmonton, Alta., 


burn. 


plied to High School Classes.—A. N. Ella F. Tormey, Racine, Wis. 
Palmer, New York City. Emma Toule, Green Bay, Wis. 
The Cl in Ad “ed Typewriting.— Mrs. Ruth Drake Tuttle, Mankato, Minn. 
ct op tee ye gual aapaaaai Sarah V. Washington, St. Louis, Mo. 
‘ — nie car Peace - . . Elsie Welch, Hutchinson, Kans. 
Securing Positions and Vocational Guid- Sarah F. Wells, Peabody, Mass. 


ance.—F. J. Nichols, Rochester. Samuel Woodley, Kewanee, III. 
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List of General Electrical Terms 
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chor channeling converter 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


The Probable Causes of the European War 


The American people without distinction of 
party are highly content with the action of their 
National Administration on all the grave prob- 


lems presented to the Govermnent by the 
sudden outbreak of long-prepared war in 
Europe—a war which already involves five 


great States and two small ones. They heartily 
approve of the action of the Administration 
on mediation, neutrality, aid to Americans in 
Europe, discouragement of speculation in 
foods, and, with the exception of extreme pro- 
tectionists, admission to American registry of 
foreign-built ships; although the legislation on 
the last subject, which has already passed Con- 
gress, is manifestly inadequate. 

Our people cannot see that the war will 
necessarily be short, and they cannot imagine 
how it can last long. They realize that history 
gives no example of such a general interruption 
of trade and all other international intercourse 
as has already taken place, or of such a stop- 
page of the production and distribution of the 
necessaries of life as this war threatens. They 
shudder at the floods of human woe which are 
about to overwhelm Europe. 

Hence, thinking Americans cannot help re- 
flecting on the causes of this monstrous out- 
break of primitive savagery—part of them 
come down from the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and part developed in the nineteenth 
—and wondering what good for mankind, if 
any, can possibly come out of the present cata- 
clysm. 

The whole people of the United States, with- 
out regard to racial origin, are of one mind in 
hoping that mankind may gain out of this pro- 
digious physical combat, which uses for pur- 
poses of destruction and death all the new 
forces of nineteenth-century applied science, 
some new liberties and new securities in the 
pursuit of happiness; but at this moment they 
can cherish only a remote hope of such an 
issue. The military force which Austria- 
Hungary and Germany are now using on a 
prodigious scale, and with long-studied skill, 
can only be met by similar military force, 
and this resisting force is summoned more 
slowly than that of Austria-Hungary and Ger- 
many; although the ultimate battalions will be 
heavier. In this portentous physical contest 
the American people have no part; their geo- 
graphical position, their historical development, 
and their political ideals combine to make them 
for the present mere spectators; although their 
interests—commercial, industrial, and political 
—are deeply involved. For the moment, the 
best thing our Government can do is to utilize 
all existing neutrality rights, and, if possible, 
to strengthen or develop those rights, for out 
of this war ought to come more neutral States 
in Europe, and greater security for neutralized 
territory. 

The chances for getting some gains for man- 
kind out of this gigantic struggle will be some- 
what increased if the American people, and all 


other neutral peoples, arrive through public 
discussion at some clear understanding of the 
causes and the possible and desirable issues of 
the war, and the sooner this public discussion 
begins, and the more thoroughly it is pursued, 
the sounder will probably be the tendencies of 
public sentiment outside of the contending na- 
tions, and the conclusions which the peace nego- 
tiations will ultimately reach. 

When one begins, however, to reflect on the 
probable causes of the sudden lapse of the 
most civilized parts of Europe into worse than 
primitive savagery, he comes at once on two 
old and widespread evils in Europe from which 
America has been exempt for at least 150 years. 
The first is secret diplomacy with power to 
make issues and determine events, and the sec- 
ond is autocratic national executives who can 
swing the whole physical force of the nation 
to this side or that without consulting the 
people or their representatives. 

The actual catastrophe proves that secret 
negotiations, like those habitually conducted on 
behalf of the “Concert of Europe,” and alliances 
between selected nations, the terms of which 
are secret, or at any rate not publicly stated, 
cannot avert in the long run outrageous war, 
but can proauce postponements of war, or 
short truces. Free institutions, like those of 
the United States, take the public into con- 
fidence, because all important movements of 
the Government must rest on popular desires, 
needs, and volitions. Autocratic institutions 
have no such necessity for publicity. This Gov- 
ernment secrecy as to motives, plans, and pur- 
poses must often be maintained by disregarding 
the truth, fair dealing, and honorable obliga- 
tions, in order that, when the appeal to force 
comes, one Government may secure the advan- 
tage of taking the other by surprise. Duplicity 
during peace and the breaking of treaties during 
war come to be regarded as obvious military 
necessities. 

The second great evil, under which certain 
large nations of Europe—notably Russia, Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary—have long  suf- 
fered and still suffer, is the permanent national 
executive, independent of popular control 
through representative bodies, holding strong 
views about rights of birth and religious sanc- 
tions of its authority, and really controlling 
the national forces through some small council 
and a strong bureaucracy. So long as execu- 
tives of this sort endure, so tong will civiliza- 
tion be liable to such explosions as have taken 
place this August, though not always on so 
vast a scale. 

Americans now see these things mere clearly 
than European lovers of liberty, because Ameri- 
cans are detached from the actual conflicts by 
the Atlantic, and because Americans have had no 
real contact with the feudal or the imperial sys- 
tem for nearly 300 vears. Pilgrim and Puritan, 
Covenanter and Quaker, Lutheran and Catholic 
alike left the feudal system and autocratic gov- 
ernment behind them when they crossed the 
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Atlantic. Americans, therefore, cannot help 
hoping that two results of the present war will 
be: (1) The abolition of secret diplomacy and 
secret understandings, and the substitution 
therefor of treaties publicly discussed and 
sanctioned, and (2) The creation of national 
executives—Emperors, Sultans, Kings, or Presi- 
dents—which cannot use the national forces in 
fight until a thoroughly informed national as- 
sembly, acting with deliberation, has agreed 
to that use. 

The American student of history since the 
middle of the seventeenth century sees clearly 
two strong though apparently opposite ten- 
dencies in Furope: First, the tendency to the 
creation and maintenance of small States such 
as those which the Peace of Westphalia (1648) 
recognized and for two centuries secured in 
a fairly independent existence, and, secondly, 
a tendency from the middle of the nineteenth 
century toward larger national units, created 
by combining several kindred States under one 
executive. This second tendency was illustrated 
strongly in the case of both Germany and 
Italy, although the Prussian domination in 
Germany has no parallel in Italy. Somewhat 
earlier in the nineteenth century the doctrine 
of the neutralization of the territories of small 
States was established as firmly as solemn 
treaties could do it. The larger national units 
had a more or less federative quality, the com- 
ponents yielding some of their functions to 
a central power, but retaining numerous inde- 
pendent functions. This tendency to limited 
unification is one which Americans easily un- 
derstand and appreciate. We believe in the 
federative principle, and must therefore hope 
that out of the present European horror will 
come a new development of that principle, 
and new security for small States which are 
capable of guaranteeing to their citizens “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness’—a_se- 
curity which no citizen of any European coun- 
try seems to-day to possess. 

Some of the underlying causes of the horrible 
catastrophe the American people are now watch- 
ing from afar are commercial and economic. 
Imperial Germany's desire for colonies in other 
continents—such as Great Britain and France 
secured earlier as a result of keen commercial 
ambitions—is intense. Prussi:.’s seizure of 
Schleswig in 1864-5 had the commercial mo- 
tive; and it is with visions of ports on the 
North Sea that Germany justifies her present 
occupation of Belgium. The Russians have 
for generations desired to extend their national 
territory southward to the Aegean and _ the 
Bosphorus, and eastward to good harbors on 
the Pacific. Later they pushed into Mongolia 
and Manchuria, but were resisted successfully 
by Japan. Austria-Hungary has long been 
seeking ports on the Adriatic, and lately seized 
without warrant Herzegovina and lLosnia_ to 
promote her approach toward the Aegean, and 
is now trying to seize Servia with the same 
ends in view. With simiiar motives Italy lately 
descended upon Tripoli, without any excuse 
except this intense desire for colonies—profit- 
ihle or unprofitable. On the other hand, the 
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American people, looking to the future as well 
as to the past, object to acquisitions of new 
territory by force of arms; and since the twen- 
tieth century opened they have twice illus- 
trated in their own practice—first in Cuba, and 
then in Mexico—this democratic objection. 
They believe that extensions of —— 
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Business Letters 


Buick Automobile Company, 
Flint, Micn. 
Gentlemen: 

If there appeared on each one of your out- 
going car shipments a prominent sign bearing 
your address it would force your name to the 
notice of thousands of people particularly at 
crowded street crossings along the routes of 
your car. 

We make hundreds of thousands of such signs 
and among our customers are numbered scores 
of the largest advertisers in America. If in- 
terested, we will gladly show samples of what 
others in your line are using and quote rock 
bottom prices. 

This will not obligate you to buy. 

Hoping to hear from you, and awaiting your 
reply, we remain 

Yours truly, 





Peninsular Stove Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

We wish to call your attention to the fact 
that we make a specialty of stove illustrating. 
Having done this elass of work for over twenty- 
two years, we are so well versed in the matter 
that we know exactly how a stove should be 
shown to its best advantage. We will do the 
photographing if you so desire, thereby show- 
ing a proper view of the stove, which is the 
first thing necessary for a good illustration. 
We make both ‘halftone and wood cuts, which- 
ever are desired. 

We are making cuts for many of the large 
manufacturers throughout the country and 
kindly ask you to give us an opportunity to 
show our ability. 

Awaiting an early reply, we are, 

Yours truly, 


The Davis Hardware Company, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: 

We are pleased to advise you that our secre- 
tary, Mr. I. C. Hubbard, will call on you the 
latter part of this month with a full line of 
samples. 

We know it is very late, but trust that your 
orders are not all placed and that we may be 
favored with a sample order, if nothing more, 
as we shall cover the state of Tennessee in the 
future, which we are sorry to say we had to 
neglect during the past few years on account 
of our not being able to get the proper salesmen 
to handle it. 

We are inclosing you a Brown and Schiller 
Reed Company's catalog showing vou a few 
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of the new goods that we manufacture. We 
have made all new dies and tools in our reel 
factory and goods are coming out right. We 
are sure that we can interest you in the way 
of prices and quality in the goods we manu- 
facture and control. Fishing tackle, of course, 
is our business exclusively. You will find our 
line of goods the best in the market; that is 
the reason we are anxious to have at least 
a trial order. Please write us immediately with 
a request for a call from our salesman. 
Yours truly, 
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An Alligator Hunt in Panama 


My brother and I were members of a party 
of twenty-five who left Panama City at five 
o'clock on the morning of May 30 on the gaso- 
line launch Pandora for a two-days’ trip up the 
Bayano River hunting alligators. We had a 
jolly party of boys and girls, but, of course, 
we must have some drawback or there would 
be no fun, so we stopped out in Panama Bay 
about eight miles from Panama City for the 
engine to be repaired. While we were anchored 
there, the launch rocked badly, which made 
about half of the party seasick and created a 
new interest for those who were not sick. We 
all felt relieved when we finally got started, 
and were glad to be on our way. About twenty- 
five miles from Panama City we entered the 
mouth of the Bayano River which is more than 
a mile wide here and flows around a small 
island and some sand bars on which we saw 
thousands of pelicans, in fact the shore was 
darkened with them and flocks of them were 
flying around over the water, often darting 
to the water to come up with a fish in their 
pouch. The scenery on the river banks is beau- 
tiful, there being a heavy growth of all kinds 
of tropical trees and plants, ana in the back- 
ground were the outlines of distant hills. 

After going up the river for ten or fifteen 
miles we stopped at the mouth of one of the 
numerous small alligator creeks. Here we cast 
anchor and the party divided and took the 
two small boats which we had brought and we 
rode a few hundred yards up the stream where 
the alligators could be seen swimming around 
in the water and lying on the banks. . There 
were lots of them and we fought alligators all 
the afternoon and must have killed at least a 
dozen. They are easy to hit with the big-game 
rifles, but exceedingly hard to get out of the 
water so they can be seen and photographed, 
for as soon as they are shot they go to the 
bottom, so we always endeavored to shoot them 
while on the bank. 

Our party went up the creek and had not 
gone very far when we saw a large alligator 
abou’ eighteen feet in length on the bank. He 
appeared to be dead and we rode up close to 
him and after examining him gave him up for 
dead, but he proved altogether different and 
gave us quite a surprise when one of the boys 
put a shot into him and he came into the water 
towards our boats. They then gave him a volley 


of eight or ten shots in the head, so he retreated 
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to the shore for another rest. Then some of 
the boys who were on shore came down and 
one of them shot at him while standing up to 
his knees in the black mud and the gator 
started for him, but suddenly changed his mind. 
After working at him for an hour or two, and 
after he had come to life five or six times, 
broke away from the boat once, had about 
fifty bullets in his head and given other trouble 
the boys finally managed to float him in to 
the launch by putting a rope through his 
mouth. There they took a three-fourths inch 
rope and fastened him to the launch securely. 
We also brought in two others and put them in 
our small boats, but they were much easier to 
kill and only about eight or ten feet long. 

When night began to come on, we moved up 
the river to the mouth of the Chepo River, drag- 
ging our captives behind us, and spent the 
night in a large unfinished house belonging to 
Mr. H. O. Myers, a Californian, who has a 
timber concession out there of sixty thousand 
acres, and is now cutting up hardwood lumber. 
They were the only Americans in that part 
of the world and were very nice to us. We 
built a camp fire and had a nice hot supper, 
having all kinds of eatables which we brought 
along with us, including fifteen dozen eggs, 
pineapples, etc. After supper we rambled over 
the plantation and some of the boys set to 
work cutting off the heads of our three gators, 
while the rest of us sat around on the floor 
and had some camp fire stories. They found 
the big gator still had life in him after having 
been presumably sent to his resting place about 
a dozen times before. We then rolled up in 
our blankets to try to get some sleep, but very 
few of us slept on account of the mosquitoes, 
and then the hardwood floor which served as 
a bed was so comfortable! 

We were up at sunrise and spent Sunday 
morning rowing, visiting some of the natives 
and some of the boys skinned two of the small 
gators while six of us followed a trail to 
Chepo, a native village of about fifteen hundred 
inhabitants. This is a nice, clean village with 
neat little bamboo huts roofed with palm 
leaves, in which live the family, the chickens, 
the pigs, dogs, and which is also used for 
storing corn, meats, etc., all in the same room 
or sometimes two rooms, the ground being 
used for a floor. The natives in this country 
speak only Spanish and it is necessary to have 
some one in the party who can speak Spanish 
in order to get through properly. 

Several pictures were taken of the alli- 
gators, or crocodiles as they are in reality, 
having the sharp nose, webbed feet and living 
generally in the water, which are character- 
istics of the crocodile. Everybody got dirty 
and the boys particularly got wet and muddy 
all over, but all went prepared for this and 
didn’t mind. We will all get some of the alli- 
gator teeth for souvenirs and all had a big 


time. 
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See your wrapper for the expiration date. 
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